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shoppers. 


in retail research. 


vision of the survey. 





This article is based on a survey of the habits and attitudes of men 
The survey was conducted in the spring of 1954 by a 
committee of graduate students as a part of their regular training 
The committee members included: Robert C. 
Armstadt, William J. Carter, L. E. Erickson, F. L. Hales, and Ben 
Hayes. Robert Malcolm, research assistant, assisted with the super- 








Men generally find Saturdays and 
evenings after six o'clock more con- 
venient than any other time to shop. 
The average man reads two newspapers 
daily and has three charge accounts. 
Two in three men shop with their wives 
but only one in ten ever shops either by 
mail or by telephone. The men make 
two purchases of personal apparel in 
specialty shops for each purchase made 
in a department store and cite “selec- 
tion of merchandise” as the chief rea- 
son for their preference. 
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These findings highlight a recent 
survey of Manhattan businessmen con- 
ducted by the Research Division of the 
School of Retailing of New York Uni- 
versity. 


Conduct of Survey 


During the five-day period, Monday, 
March 15, through Friday, March 19, 
1954, graduate students of the School 
of Retailing passed out 4,572 question- 
naires to men entering subway, rail- 
road, and ferry stations in five Man- 
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hattan areas. The distribution of the 
questionnaire included: 1,000 in the 
Wall Street and South Ferry Station 
areas ; 1,000 in Pennsylvania and Long 
Island Stations area; 1,000 in the Her- 
ald Square area; 1,000 in the Grand 
Central Station and Columbus Circle 
areas; and 572 in the Union Square 
and 23d Street areas. 


PART I—WHO 


1. Three quarters of the men are 
under 50 years of age.* 


30 40 50 
Weekly Under to to to Over 
Salary 30 39 49 59 60 


Under $100 .. 50 26 13 7 4 
$100 to $150.. 18 35 28 15 
Over $150 ... 1 22 41 28 


ME 8ds cade dot oe er. a7 


mn of 


3... . in private homes. 


Weekly Private Abpart- 

Salary Home ment 
Under $100 ............. 39 61 
$100 to $150............. 52 48 
Over S150 .............. 71 29 
Det cd bck asdane sees 54 46 


5. Half the married men have 2 or 
more dependent children. 


Dependent Children 





Three 
Weekly and 
Salary None One Two Over 
Under $100 ..... 36 32 23 9 
$100 to $150.... 17 28 38 17 
Over $150 ..... 11 26 44 19 
er 21 29 35 15 


* Unless otherwise noted, figures opposite each 
salary classification in this and all succeeding tables 
represent percentage of respondents in the classifica- 
tion. 


The 703 men who completed and sent 
in usable questionnaires represent bet- 
ter than 15 per cent of the over-all dis- 
tribution. Their replies were machine 
tabulated and analyzed by income 
groups. The findings are reported in 
headline form for easy reading and 
interpretation. 


THEY ARE 


2. A majority lives in New York 
City .. .** 


2 = S P< 2 
mas =. tf 2 € 
Salers i J = = © 

Under $100 .. 78 4 9 8 1 
$100 to $150.. 55 14 14 14 3 
Over $150 ... 25 15 39 ii 640 
| Bee 52 11 21 11 5 


4. 4 in 5 are married. 


Married 
Weekly 
Salary Yes No 
RUE BED oss bsievieeseeeee 64 36 
B00 00 SISO... . 066s ccscss 90 10 
og (terran 96 4 
ea ere Seta ieee 84 16 


6. 1 wife in 5 is gainfully employed. 
Employed Wife 


Weekly oo 
Salary Yes No 
REE LOD 5 sn ossacmcmiedee OC 68 
ee | i ar 20 80 
J ge... ay eee ae 10 90 
0 ee ee eae ee 21 79 


** This includes the five boroughs of Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, Bronx, Richmond, and Queens. 
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7. The men are mostly white collar or professional workers . . . 


Weekly Profes- Manage- Crafts- , Not 
Salary sional rial Clerical Sales men Service Working 
Under $100 ........... 29 10 32 9 13 4 3 
$100 to $150........... 25 24 19 19 12 — l 
Over $150 ... 222.2000. 27 50 5 13 4 _ _ 
eee Ss ey eee 27 28 19 14 10 1 1 
8. . . . who work in Manhat- 9, ... and earn over $100 per 
tan... week. 
Within Weekly 
Seve Masbet- Pry | ras Salary Per Cent 
alar n Limits er t 
Under $100 ......... 91 6 3 LN BENG. \c6escaesenteebur’ 34 
BION IIE, Ls ccs cccaccutvecss 31 
$100 to $150......... 91 5 4 Over $150 35 
Over SISO... csceess 93 4 St. | eee” See Sc occ eee pee 
EE GwiwcdeesesSeuees 92 5 3 TOO 6 56 ae eR 100 


PART II—HOW AND WHERE THEY SHOP 
10. They read an average of two newspapers daily.{ 











Morning Afternoon Average 
Papers Papers Number 
Weekly cr r a Per 
Salary A B c D E F G Reader 
Under $100 ....... 38 19 44 11 35 21 19 1.9 
$100 to $150....... 42 13 33 21 $2 19 15 2.0 
Over $150 ........ 53 7 21 43 73 13 12 2.2 
ME vecades as csaws 44 13 32 31 53 17 16 2.1 
11. 3 in 5 have charge accounts... 12. 2 in 3 men shop with their 
po wives... 
Number 
of Shop with Wives 
Weekly Charge c A ~ 
Salary Yes No Accounts yp Se 'y - Deve. . bs a 
Inder $100 ...... c 49 alary Never sionally 'y 
esl = . Under $100 ..... 24 47 
$100 to $150...... 54 46 3 Ae 
Over $150 . _ 68 32 4 $100 to $150 eoeee 25 52 23 
a is . Over $100 ...... 2 40 18 
‘iia ehh ete " MW Sai x ads 31 46 23 
13. More men find Saturdays or . . .{ 
No 
Weekly Mon- Tues- Wednes- Thurs- Fri- Satur- Sun- Prefer- 
Salary day day day day day day day ence 
Under $100 ....... 4 39 4 10 9 47 10 27 
$100 to $150........ 10 9 9 10 16 35 11 35 
Over SISO 2.600655 8 19 8 9 10 21 4 56 
We abs tenes kom 7 7 7 9 11 34 8 40 


¢ Figures in this table and all subsequent tables similarly marked do not total 100 per cent since some 


respondents gave more than one answer. 
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14, ... evenings after 6 P.M. the 
most convenient times to shop.{ 


$8 


15. Only 1 in 10 ever shops by mail 
or telephone. 


Weekly Occasion- 
Salary Never ally 
SJE HAO... . a0 see sar 91 9 
$100 tHS150.. ... cece 92 8 
tg | rere 88 12 
_ oe gel acne Sepia nay aket ale 90 10 


16. The men make 2 out of 3 purchases in specialty stores. 





ae ae a. , £ 
= Sy S ee: 

¢ ma aS % 

Welty en SS at ga SF 

Salary rs) ~ ~ = tins 

Under $100 .. 6 17 23 40 19 

$100 to $150.. 5 25 26 37 18 

Over $150 ... 6 39 23 18 24 

ee ha teetets 6 27 24 31 20 
Specialty Store 

Item Last 2d Last 

aks iemaded 80 83 
I so kc eta ie ee 81 80 
SD seks o's kw bee oe 67 66 
Outer coat ......... 65 66 
SOOTt MORE 4. ss s500 65 63 
REOMONS 655%. This 56 62 
Sport shirt ......... 52 47 
Dress shirt ......... 50 48 
MITE ois nk dache anes 69 66 


Other (Tailor 


Department Store or Wholesale) 








Last 2d Last ‘Last 2d Last 
19 16 1 1 
18 18 1 2 
30 3i 3 3 
32 30 3 4 
31 32 4 5 
36 . 33 5 5 
46 50 2 3 
48 50 2 2 
28 31 3 3 


PART III—WHAT THEY SPEND 


17. The average man spends from 
$3.00 to $5.00 for a dress 


shirt... 

$8.00 

Weekly Under $3.00- $5.00- and 

Salary $3.00 $4.99 $7.99 Over 
Under $100 .... 15 58 21 6 
$100 to $150.... 14 53 27 6 
Over $150 ..... 9 32 42 17 
ee 13 48 30 9 


19. . . . $8.00 to $12.00 for a 


hat o & e 
$12.00 
Weekly Under $5.00- $8.00- and 
Salary $5.00 $7.99 $11.99 Over 
Under $100 ..... 8 29 47 16 
$100 to $150..... 3 28 46 23 
Over $150 ....... 1 8 39 52 


PE awhsowsbreses 4 22 44 30 


18. . . . $4.00 to $7.00 for a 


sport shirt... 


$10.00 
Weekly Under $4.00- $7.00- and 
Salary $4.00 $6.99 $9.99 Over 


Under $100 .... 41 39 11 9 
$100 to $150.... 31 47 10 12 
Over $150 ..... 20 38 23 19 


WF disivvicdins 31 41 15 13 


20. . . . $15.00 to $20.00 for 


shoes... 


Weekly Under $10.00- $15.00- —— 

Salary $10.00 $14.99 $19.99 Over 
Under $100 .... 21 45 22 12 
$100 to $150.... 16 36 28 20 
Over $150 ...... 7 16 36 41 
P|. a eT 15 32 29 24 





SE 
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21. . . . $15.00 to $20.00 for 22. . . . $30.00 to $40.00 for a 


trousers ... sport coat... 

. $20.00 a 
Weekly Under $10.00- $15.00- and ® 
Salary $10.00 $14.99 $19.99 Over & Bape $F A 

Under $100 .... 18 32 37 13 Weekly 3s Se, Ze Se ss 
$100 to $150....13 30 36° 21 Salary 5* ge 3° .2P 2° 
Over $150 ...... 7 19 32 42 Under $100 .. 16 36 30 13 5 
$100 to $150.. 11 33 32 15 9 
Es acesucaca 12 27 35 26 Over $150.... 3 11 29 29 28 
a 5 iik teat 10 25 30 4=—. 20 15 


/ 


23. . . - $60.00 to $75.00 for an 24... . and $60.00 to $75.00 for 


outer coat... a suit, 
a oe 
~= a, oa > ~} a aw ‘ Ss =9 
: Ss SS S32 S23 8S Sc @: Ss SS « 
wey = SB gS gk gh ES wells = SR GR gh ge SE 
Under $100... 12 13 29 30 16 Under $100 .. 31 24 31 13 1 
$100 to $150.. 5 10 29 38 18 $100 to $150.. 17 21 38 21 3 
Over $150 ... 2 7 12 32 47 Over $150 ... 6 10 26 40 18 
OP aiid oss Zz 10 22 34 27 MU SERRE 18 18 32 25 7 


PART IV—WHAT THEY LIKE AND DISLIKE IN STORES 


25. Most men express a preference for shopping in specialty stores .. . 


Weekly Specialty Department Other (Tailor No 

Salary Store Store or Wholesale) Favorite 
Bea TA Selene Sik deik 51 22 13 14 
eee) Wi BaOO. 5 esses. 2aes Lis hc. Sect od 53 17 11 19 
RO BENE. seed Mined at cvaaaeds ao suaen 51 22 11 16 
ME VtkdS te a db asade es O3< Euless Ries 52 20 12 16 


26. . . . and cite “selection of merchandise” as the reason for their 


preference. 
Loca- 
Mer- Con- Per- tion of 
chandise venient sonal Brands Men's 

Weekly Selec- Loca- Most A ppear- Serv- Car- Depart- 

Salary tion tion Value ance ice ried ment Other 
Under $100 ......... 63 38 45 32 29 26 z 17 
S100 ta S100... 42. 60 41 41 29 30 30 6 16 
Se: | | ieee: 61 48 31 31 33 25 6 18 
WP Ecos vee op Cie 61 42 39 31 31 a 6 17 
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27. They most dislike “high pressure selling.” 


High Clerk Faulty 

Weekly Pres- Disin- Altera- 

Salary sure terest tions 
Under $100 ...... 29 31 9 
$100 to $150..... 44 26 6 
Over $150 ....... 32 20 9 
PF  keneesucsuess 35 26 8 


Who Replied 


The average man responding to this 
questionnaire earns in excess of $100 
per week in a professional, managerial, 
or other white-collar job. He is defi- 
nitely a career man who has a well- 
defined interest in and opinion about 
the clothes he wears and the places he 
buys them. He is in a position to de- 
vote time, money, and attention to 
these important matters. 


Likes and Dislikes 


The men express a wide variety of 
shopping likes and dislikes, ranging 
from enthusiastic approval of stores 
and services to extreme dissatisfaction. 
They also have many constructive criti- 
cisms to offer retailers. Their com- 
ments fill in many details about the men 
not brought out in the tabular presen- 
tations. Their main theme centers 
about a request to retailers for an 
“even break.” They seldom mention 
prices; they ask for reliable merchan- 
dise and intelligent and sincere sales 
help. 

Some men, of course, express satis- 
faction with the stores and the services 
they offer. Typical comments in this 
category are: 

YOUNG ATTORNEY earning under 
$100 per week: “I am satisfied with 
present service.” 


Insu fii- 
cient 
Merchan- Prices 
dise Not ot 
Infor- Enough Poor Clearly 
mation Clerks Service Marked Other 
5 4 4 3 17 
6 4 1 — 13 
9 5 4 1 20 
7 4 2 1 17 


BANKER earning between $100 and 
$150 per week: “Have no suggestions 
—-store service is excellent.” 

INVESTIGATOR earning over $150 per 
week: “Haven’t any suggestions; I 
believe on the whole they do a good job 
of rendering service.” 

Mostly, however, the men are criti- 
cal of the stores and the services offered. 
Characteristic comments fall into sev- 
eral groups: 

First, the men criticize the failure of 
the stores to permit them freedom to 
browse around: 

SALES FIELD REPRESENTATIVE earn- 
ing under $100 per week: “Let peo- 
ple browse around freely.” 

SECURITIES MANAGER on the New 
York Stock Exchange earning between 
$100 and $150 per week: “Give cus- 
tomer a chance to look over stock alone 
before trying to sell him, and stick to 
price range customer mentions.” 

PATENT ATTORNEY who earns over 
$150 per week: “Have enough sales- 
men to give quick service but permit 
customer to browse undisturbed.” 

Second, the men want to be served by 
attentive, helpful salespeople: 

DrIveR earning under $100 per 
week: “Make the sales help more at- 
tentive. I find that they make you feel 
that they are doing you a favor when 

they take care of you.” 

PUBLIC RELATIONS EXECUTIVE earn- 
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ing between $100 and $150 per week: 
“How about some more interested sales 
help?” 

JUNIOR SALESMAN earning under 
$100 per week: “I am willing to pay a 
little more for my clothing if the serv- 
ice in the store is of some help in selec- 
tion.” 

HEAD OF INTERIOR DESIGN DEPART- 
MENT earning over $150 per week: 
“Less conventional salesmanship and 
more personal service.” 

STATISTICAL SUPERVISOR earning be- 
tween $100 and $150 per week: “When 
a special sale is held, just having sales- 
men around is no help. They do not 
know the merchandise—only desire to 
get the sale over with. This condition 
should and could be improved. I know ; 
I worked in a department store.” 

ASSISTANT MANAGER, employee rela- 
tions, earning between $100 and $150 
per week: “More emphasis on sales- 
manship—on both technique and mer- 
chandise information.” 

Third, the men suggest that retailers 
provide more personalized advice: 

PRESIDENT of a foreign-trade com- 
pany earning over $150 per week: 
“Have clerks really able to analyze 
customer and give honest advice.” 

PRESIDENT of a sales organization 
earning over $150 per week: “Sell men 
suits that fit well and advise those with 
poor color consciousness. This is a 
real service.” 

ADMEASURER (vessel classification) 
earning under $100 per week: “Sales- 
men should give more personal atten- 
tion, especially to hard-to-fit people.” 

Fourth, the men dislike unsolicited 
advice: 

CIVIL ENGINEER earning between 
$100 and $150 per week: “No sugges- 
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tion from sales personnel as to what 
looks good unless asked for opinion.” 

Fifth, the men question the sincerity 
of salespersons’ comments: 

MECHANIC earning under $100 per 
week: “Have the salesman be truth- 
ful with you. If a suit doesn’t look 
good on you—tell you so.” 

MEDICAL ASSISTANT earning between 
$100 and $150 per week: “The most 
important suggestion to me is to cease 
the sales practice of having the clerk 
tell you the suit looks like a million, 
then drop you for another customer, 
and then come back to you.” 

ELECTRIC CONSTRUCTION MANAGER 
earning over $150 per week: “IIl-fitting 
suits will eventually be seen by the 
purchaser at his leisure in his mirror 
at home. They should stop trying to 
fool the public in that direction.” 

Sixth, the men object to “high-pres- 
sure” selling techniques: 

NEWSPAPER EDITOR earning under 
$100 per week: “Reduce the number 
of ‘pressure salesmen.’ ”’ 

MILL AGENT earning over $150 per 
week: “Less pressure from salesmen. 
More finesse on their part.” 

BROKERAGE TRADER earning between 
$100 and $150 per week: “No high 
pressure!” 

SALES MANAGER earning over $150 
per week: “Don’t high pressure. Let 
customer feel free to make his own 
choice—you supply needed information 
only.” 

ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER (group 
insurance) earning over $150 per 
week: “Clerks in department stores 
should not use high-pressure methods.” 

ASSISTANT VICE PRESIDENT (bank) 
earning over $150 per week: “I prefer 
to tell them what I want rather than 
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have them tell me. Very few operate 
this way.” 

FORGERY CLAIMS EXAMINER (insur- 
ance) earning under $100 per week: 
“Clerks who will permit me to make my 
own selections and not try to pressure 
me into buying what I don’t want.” 

Seventh, the men doubt the reliabil- 
ity of some merchandising tactics: 

STORE CO-MANAGER earning between 
$100 and $150 per week: “Remove 
articles in show window that are not in 
stock.” 

PRESIDENT of a firm (business not 
identified) earning over $150 per week : 
“Live up to service promises in ads.” 

ADVERTISING MANAGER earning be- 
tween $100 and $150 per week: “Better 
public relations—follow-up on com- 
plaints.” 

OFFICE MANAGER earning under 
$100 per week: “Prominently display 
prices in windows and in store.” 

ACCOUNTANT earning under $100 
per week: “The store should see that 
suit or coat purchased fits customer 
properly before permitting him to leave 
the store.” 

SUPERVISOR OF CLAIMS DEPARTMENT 
(insurance) earning over $150 per 
week: “If a store does not have in 
stock an item desired by a customer but 
expects to get it shortly, the customer 
should be so informed. No attempt 
should be made to sell him a substitute 
which, in all likelihood, will become a 
source of dissatisfaction when the cus- 
tomer learns that the item he wanted is 
available a few days later.” 

EFFICIENCY EXPERT, planning super- 
visor, earning over $150 per week: 
“What bothers me most is looking for 
a certain color or style when the store 
does not have my size and, rather than 


lose a sale, the salesman wants me to 
try on another color or style ‘just for 
size.’ With this come-on, they hope 
they can sell me just what I don’t want. 
I resent this and never go back to that 
store. Not all stores do this, however.” 
And, one man looks for a solution: 
BANK DEPARTMENT HEAD earning 
over $150 per week: “There must be 
a happy medium between the so-called 
“high-pressure” and the supercilious 
attitude used in some shops. Either 
method fosters an antagonistic attitude 
in any customer except a ‘Casper Mil- 
quetoast.’ ” 
Eighth, the men who are difficult to 
fit feel service might be improved: 
CREDIT EXECUTIVE earning over $150 


._per week : “Stocks in stores too limited. 


Not enough variety in styles in odd 
sizes. Have to go from one shop to 
another.” 

ADVERTISING RESEARCHIST earning 
over $150 per week: “Carry large, 
long sizes in all types of merchandise.” 

SALESMAN earning over $150 per 
week: “Pay more attention to ‘short’ 
sizes in clothing stocks. 

Ninth, the men find present shopping 
hours unsatisfactory and suggest how 
to rearrange them: 

PURCHASING AGENT earning over 
$150 per week: “Downtown openings 
at 8:30 A.M. once or twice a week on 
weekdays.” 

SALESMAN earning between $100 and 
$150: “More clerks on duty during 
11 a.M.-2 P.M. period.” 

SALES MANAGER earning over $150 
per week: “After purchase is decided 
upon, there is too much time lapsing 
before package is received.” 

SALES ESTIMATOR earning between 


(Continued on page 168) 
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An Adaptation of Role-Playing 
_ Techniques to Sales Training 


JOSEPH G. PHELAN 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, Stevens Institute of Technology 


Role playing is the name of a method 
used in training men who constantly 
engage in face-to-face contacts. It aims 
at improving skills in handling people. 
The experts who train factory super- 
visors have employed the role-playing 
method ever since management became 
aware of the responsibilities of leading 
men and began to realize the possible 
benefits from improving management- 
worker understanding and co-operation. 
Moreno! and Bavelas? have been pio- 
neers in exploring the possibilities of 
the method. Trainers of salesmen have 
borrowed the method to some degree. 
Failures in its use in sales training are 
probably due to lack of imagination and 
planning in adapting it to the needs of 
salesmen. 

Management has found that the suc- 
cess with which a foreman manipulates 
complicated interviews of job instruc- 
tion or personal correction and disci- 
pline depends on a number of factors. 
These include the foreman’s under- 
standing of the psychological ramifica- 
tions of the situation, his own per- 
sonality and that of the worker, and 
the social skills he has at his command 
to bring to the situation. These vital 


1J. L. Moreno pioneered in the psychodrama and 
in role playing. Cf. Sociatry (now Group Psycho- 
therapy), I, No. 2 (June 1947), 183-91. 


£P. Pigors and C. Myers, “Role Playing in Man- 


agement Training,” Readings in Personnel Adminis- 
tration (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1953), 277-85. 
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skills in handling people can be learned 
or improved by practice. 


Better Results from “Applied” 
Training 

Lectures on interviewing people hay 
been found ineffective training in the 
improvement of personal social skills. 
This applies to the emphatic “how-to- 
win-popularity” type of lecture as well 
as to the academic type. The salesman 
may learn, even remember, what the 
lecturer expects him to do in a given 
situation, but he is still far from having 
the right response at his command 
under the strain of actual conditions. 
The best method for training in inter- 
view and other social skills is to watch 
others handling the sales contact or 
industrial problem situation, do it your- 
self, discuss and evaluate the differences 
in mode of procedure and in success, 
then try again. For a number of rea- 
sons it is difficult to look at yourself or 
your habits while on the job. There- 
fore, training usually takes place in 
conferences. 

Conferences and group discussion 
about the interview help to change atti- 
tudes about people, to change motiva- 
tion, to raise our level cf understanding 
about what happens w':en people inter- 
act, but trainees do not get the feel of 
actually how to proceed when on the 
spot. The idea behind role playing is 
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that trainees act parts or assume roles 
in a particular kind of situation. Some- 
times the actors are told how to per- 
form in specific roles and situations ; 
often the outcome is left to work itself 
out as the product of the interaction of 
spontaneous words, ideas, wishes, and 
thoughts of the participants. 

This kind of training needs to be 
well planned and directed. When it is, 
the players who study to improve their 
understanding of people and skills in 
working with them become consciously 
aware of their behavior and can analyze 
the effect of their attitude and tone of 
voice. The salesman who commits ha- 
bitual mistakes becomes sensitized to 
the point where he can spot his own 
weaknesses in communicating a feeling, 
appealing to action, or promoting an 
idea. When the other parties in the 
play can tell the “protagonist,” or main 
actor, how they reacted to what he said 
and did, he gets a better insight into 
the effect of his own action on others. 

Role playing has the advantages of 
showing how you would carry through 
the interview rather than telling you 
how to do it. Some salesmen who “talk 
a good interview” are inadequate when 
they try to demonstrate the action they 
discuss so convincingly. 


Development of Sales Technique 


A definite series of steps can be pro- 
posed for the use of role playing in 
improving the social skills of experi- 
enced salesmen. In order to demon- 
strate the adaptation of this system to 
sales training, it is necessary first to 
discuss how a successful salesman 
typically develops. 

Some salesmen seem to have been 
“born” salesmen—the first time they 


got involved in a business exchange 
they were good at “closing,” and they 
have been good at it ever since. This 
is the intuitive type of salesman. Psy- 
chologists think he learned in early 
home experiences—from Dad, or uncle, 
or older brother—the approaches that 
prompt strangers to positive buying 
action. But even this kind of salesman 
is constantly improving his techniques. 

Most salesmen have the ability to 
learn from their mistakes. They will 
go away from an interview feeling, “I 
could have made that one if I’d handled 
it differently—some approach, some- 
thing I said, must have been wrong. 
The client got a negative idea about the 
product. Instead of helping him to get 


‘over it, I confirmed it, so that a nega- 


tive feeling got the upper hand in his 
mind.” 

By thus analyzing their mistakes, 
salesmen work out approaches adapted 
to their own personalities as well as 
to each individual customer with whom 
they have to deal. Some men just natu- 
rally get along with many different 
kinds of people. Others have to work 
a long time to smooth out the rough 
spots in approach. 

Whether the salesman is a “natural,” 
or whether he did a major surgery job 
on his personality as he found it, it is 
a safe bet that he spent the first five 
years experimenting, learning new mer- 
chandising points, new approaches, try- 
ing some routines, learning and mem- 
orizing one that seemed to work a 
couple of times, and discarding those 
that failed—very much in the way a 
vaudeville comedian hangs on to a bit 
of business that is a sure-fire laugh- 
getter and cuts any that laid an egg in 
Kankakee. 
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Whether he ends up on top of the 
heap or whether he becomes an average 
performer, he goes stale after a while. 
Methods that worked in the past be- 
come habits. He gets stereotyped; he 
finds himself going through his routine 
over and over like an actor who has 
spent five years in “Oklahoma” and 
then finds it difficult to learn a different 
part in a new play. Some of the boys 
use the same approach on everybody. 
Some have three or four stereotyped 
acts. In the latter case, they get a quick 
feel of the kind of customer they are 
up against and pull out of their bag of 
tricks the angles which were effective 
with a contact who reacted in a similar 
way in some previous sales situation. 

Most of the experienced salesmen 
will tell you that there are certain kinds 
they just can’t sell. The salesman gets 
the feeling right from the beginning 
that nothing he does is going to work. 
The situation goes from bad to worse, 
until the salesman is willing to throw 
in the sponge himself. Few salesmen, 
however, can accurately analyze all the 
factors behind their success or lack of 
success with customers. 

Evaluation studies have shown that 
campaigns, pep talks, lectures on mer- 
chandising points or on sales principles 
are of some help. Although the sales- 
man may grasp all the principles, he 
needs practice in order to translate 
them into action. 


Procedure for Role Playing 


Participation in a role-playing situa- 
tion designed to meet specific needs has 
been shown to help salesmen improve 
their effectiveness and evaluate their 
own performance. It also shows the 
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sales trainer the weak points of each 
one of his men and the ways they can 
be helped in action. 

Without too much advance planning, 
an imaginative sales trainer can set up 
an appropriate kind of training situa- 
tion. Let us say, for example, the 
trainee in question is engaged in the 
sale of paints to retail outlets. 

The Setting: The sales trainer should 
call the salesman to the office in the 
morning, ask him to sit down, let him 
talk, get him at ease, and explain in 
some detail the purpose and method of 
training in this situation. 

The Play: The salesman is asked to 
leave the room, knock and re-enter. 
He is asked to try to put himself into 
the position of the salesman entering a 
hardware store or retail paint outlet. 
If the sales trainer happens to be fa- 
miliar with some real-life contact of 
the type with whom this particular 
salesman habitually deals, he might try 
to project himself into the role of the 
typical problem client. It might be help- 
ful to provide props to simulate the 
hardware store selling situation as ac- 
curately as possible. 

In training of this kind it has been 
found useful for the sales trainer to 
begin by acting out the introvert type 
of retailer. He might act out the role 
of the hardware store merchant who 
is primarily concerned with his in- 
ventory—who will be busy checking 
details and will register mild annoy- 
ance at being interrupted by the sales- 
man. As the salesman goes on with 
his approach, the sales trainer might 
listen, affect an abstracted air, make no 
comment favorable or unfavorable, de- 
prive the salesman of any hints or clues 
as to his progress, or look quizzically 
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at the salesman. In real-life situations 
of this type the salesman often has the 
feeling that he is talking to himself and 
finds it difficult to gauge the progress 
of the sale. Some salesmen feel at home 
with this type of person. Many sales- 
men feel ill-at-ease or nonplussed by 
the introvert, the nonreactor. After 
some time, the salesman will regard 
the contact, successful or otherwise, as 
terminated. At such point he should 
take his leave, as he would in a real- 
life situation. 

Immediately after the simulated sales 
situation, the sales trainer should write 
an evaluation of the success the sales- 
man has in handling the situation. The 
salesman should also write an analysis 
or evaluation of his success, or lack 
of it. After a ten-minute interval, the 
salesman re-enters, putting himself in 
the role of the salesman who has moved 
on to another contact. This time the 
sales trainer portrays an annoyed and 
harassed extrovert. He greets the sales- 
man with a remark such as, “I have 
been waiting for you. I have lots of 
customer complaints about the last 
batch of stuff you gave me. If your 
boys can’t do better than this, we’re 
going to have to find some other manu- 
facturer.” He rambles on at great 
length, talking continuously, not letting 
the salesman get a chance to say very 
much, and maintaining a consistently 
aggressive and belligerent attitude. 
Some salesmen will feel at home with 
this type; they would rather have a 
man who talks a great deal and lets 
them know his reaction than the first 
type of client. At the point at which 
the salesman feels this contact should 
be terminated, he leaves, goes out to 
the outer room, and writes an evalua- 


tion of this situation. The sales trainer 
does his own evaluation at the same 
time. 

After an interval of a few minutes, 
the salesman re-enters the simulated 
hardware store. Having dealt with the 
introvert and the extrovert, he now has 
to deal with the ambivert—a person 
who may listen on some occasions, talk 
on other occasions, and whose behavior 
is more flexible, more approaching the 
normal sales situation than in case A 
when the retailer talked not at all; or 
case B when he talked continuously. In 
this enactment, as before, the sales situ- 
ation proceeds to its natural end, and 
again both salesman and sales trainer 
make notes on the effectiveness of the 
salesman. 


The Evaluation Interview 


This general procedure can be fol- 
lowed in setting up other training situa- 
tions. It is necessary to work with the 
salesmen individually, and it has been 
found preferable to have the salesman 
go through all three interviews in im- 
mediate succession. At a later date, a 
discussion should be held on the weak 
point-of-sales interviews. The notes of 
the salesman and the sales trainer will 
be rich in material for discussion and 
training. For instance, the salesman 
using the same approach with everyone 
might find that his method does not 
work with some people. He will need 
to learn to alter approaches, to develop 
a battery of skills, and try to find talk- 
ing points which are effective in widely 
varying situations. 

Training by role playing has an ad- 
vantage over other methods in that the 
individual salesman does not merely 
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This article is based on a mail questionnaire survey of 1,126 
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Four in five women’s apparel stores 
use unit control. They generally oper- 
ate the controls manually and tend to 
favor the central type of operation. A 
majority of the stores report that unit 
control is the most important single 
factor in the successful conduct of a 
women’s ready-to-wear operation. Al- 
most to a store, they plan either to con- 
tinue their controls as presently con- 
stituted or to extend them. 


Conduct of Study 


The purposes of the survey were 
(1) to analyze existing unit-control 
systems, essentially nonmechanical in 
nature, in the women’s ready-to-wear 
field, and (2) to determine the need 
for, use of, and principles on which a 
successful unit-control system may 
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exist in the merchandising of style 
merchandise. 

Questionnaires were prepared and 
sent to 1,126 women’s ready-to-wear 
stores in the United States with yearly 
sales ranging from under $100,000 to 
over $2,500,000. 

A total of 152 stores mailed in re- 
plies. Of the respondent stores, 124 are 
operating unit-control systems and 28 
are not. For analysis purposes the 
stores having unit-control systems have 
been separated into two groups: (1) 
stores with less than $500,000 annual 
sales in 1953, and (2) stores with 
$500,000 or more annual sales in 1953. 
Their composite replies to the questions 
about their unit-control operations are 
shown in detail in the following tables. 
The data are reported in headline form. 
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1. Smaller stores outnumber larger 


stores 4 to 1 among the 


respondents.* 
Sales 1953 
($ Thousands) Per Cent 
a Re ee ee ee 80 
PE I ooo oe ins cians 20 
DOE Gots vs os 5 C0e eed hho baa 100 


3. 4 in 5 of the respondent stores 
use unit control. 


Sales 1953 
($ Thousands) Yes No 
Tader B00. s .\. .o.ccseeea% 77 23 
500 and over............ 100 — 
BOR .. ives neteren dine ans 82 18 


5. 4 in 5 stores tabulate merchan- 
dise control manually. 





Type of Operation 
ips Machine 
Sales 1953 and 
($ Thousands) Manual Manual 
SO OD ck vvsccuwessce 79 21 
500 and over............ 83 17 
Pee hada shassas ose» 80 20 


7. Of stores tabulating manually 
and mechanically, 1 in 20 plans 
to increase machine use. 

Increase Machine 


se 
Sales 1953 ~ 





($ Thousands) Yes No 
Rout DO. ccuk Se eed edhe 7 93 
500 and over............. — 100 
MTF RAG Cs 5 95 


* Unless otherwise noted, figures opposite each 
sales classification in this and all succeeding tables 
represent percentages of stores in classification 
answering question. 


2. The average store turned its 
merchandise 5 times in 1953.** 


Number of Inventory Turns 





Sales 1953  ‘4.and 8 and 

($ Thousands) Under 5 6 7 Over 
Under 500 ... 34 30 18 5 13 
500 and over.. 47 2 18 0 3 
ME: wkuo ub sidae 36 31 18 4 11 


4. The average store has one unit- 
control employee. 


Sales 1953 Common 
($ Thousands) Range * Average 
Under 500 ........ 1-2 persons 1 person 
500 and over....... 1-4 persons 2 persons 
| er 1-2 persons 1 person 


6. Of stores tabulating manually, 
1 in 8 plan machine operations. 





Plan to Use 
Machines 
Sales 1953 r on ‘ 
($ Thousands) Yes No 
fo | aang eee we 7 93 
500 and over............. 28 72 
Benes ls Uke se. Ee 12 28 


8. 3 in 5 stores favor centralized 
control. 


Control Records Kept in 





Indi- 
vidual 
Sales 1953 General Depart- 
($ Thousands) Office ment Other 
Under 500 ........ 68 15 17 
500 and over....... 37 40 23 
te eae eee eee 60 21 19 


** Represents middle 50 per cent of stores report- 
ing personnel figures when the stores are arranged 
according to number of unit-control workers. 
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9. 3 in 4 stores adjust unit-control records at least semiannually by physical 
inventories. 


Stores Take Physical Inventories 
A 





Sales 1953 
($ Thousands) Daily 
SEE SOO. 6 cwckcvccccs 1 
500 and over........... — 
WOME v ccchsoswe fereck cee 1 


10. All stores use unit control in dresses, suits, and coats.{ 


Sales 1953 ¢ 3 
($ Thousands) <a ny 
eer SOD... sss 100 100 
500 and over....... 100 100 
ene ererey 100 100 


Weekly Monthly 


8 


Coats 


24 
37 


27 


S$ $ & Skirts 
4 SB Blouses 


Quarterly 


14 
29 


17 


@ © ze Sweaters 


& a Play Clothes 


SI] 
© 


24 
18 


23 


Lingerie } 


20 


19 


ie 
go 
13 9 
13 3 
13 5 


Semi- 
annually Annually 


11 
4 


9 


As Re- 
quired * 


A xo Millinery 


18 
12 


17 


N & 'P Other® 


11. Stores generally keep at least 6 types of unit-control information.{ 


2 

2 @ 

$ = 

Sales 1953 $ 3 

($ Thousands) = a 
RI DOU oss ok wae 95 92 
500 and over........ 88 90 
ca cd Casoee sees 94 92 


9 po 8 Retail Price 


4 8 ¥ Receipt Date 
ol B Size 


ZS B & Cost Price 


2 3 BS Color 


Markdowns and 


G Returns 


ELS 


Nw 
g me Be Department 


¥ Date Sold 


62 
56 


8 & & Fabric 


a © wm Other 


12. Over half of the stores prepare one or more types of merchandising 





Sales 
Summaries 
Sales 1953 “= a ~ 
($ Thousands) Yes No 
Og: ee 60 40 
500 and over........ 70 30 
BP bsHccernvissos 63 37 





report... 
Open-to-Buy 
Reports 
“Yes No 
54 46 
79 21 
60 40 





Style Reorder 
S heets 
‘Yes No 
55 45 
43 57 
52 48 


* Includes never, no records kept, no regular time, as often as necessary, and periodically. 
+ Figures in this table and all subsequent tables similarly identified total over 100 per cent, as respondents 


gave more than one answer. 


1 Includes slips, shortie gowns, bras, pants, girdles, and corsets. 


2 Includes scarfs, belts, and jewelry. 


% Includes hose, robes, furs, formals, house dresses, maternity wear, rainwear, children’s wear, jackets, riding, 
skiing, shorts, slacks, pedal-pushers, knits, and purses. 
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13. . . . which, in a majority, they 
issue to the buyer or depart- 
ment manager. 


Reports Issued to 





am ‘ 


z : 

Et t Ss 
2 ae a 

ass §&S 8 
GThotenas) G22 a2 g= 
Under 500 ..... 57 39 23 24 
500 and over.... 87 37 44 6 
> RS 65 38 29 19 


15. . . . for various types of mer- 
chandising activities. 


a; 2 

. a 
a ye. Baas 
Sales 1953 ts #3 § & 
($ Thousands) _ a a, (.) 
Under 500 ........ 96 54 47 10 
500 and over....... 90 70 60 10 
SS eAsessccaecens 94 58 50 10 


Unit Control Characteristics 


To provide a background against 
which to project the findings, here is 
an explanation of a practical concept 
of unit control and a listing of its 
essential characteristics. 

Consider a water tank on the roof 
of a store (Diagram A). The tank is 
equipped with three gages: the first 
at A measures the rate of flow of water 
into the tank ; the second at B measures 
the height of water in the tank ; and the 
third at C measures the rate of flow of 
water from the tank. The store engi- 
neer can use the information obtained 
through reading these gages to con- 
trol the inflow in relation to the outflow 
so as to maintain the height of water 
in the tank at any desired level. 


14. The stores obtain needed in- 
formation through unit 
control... 


Adequate 
Information 
Sales 1953 
($ Thousands) Yes No 
Seer BOO 2... iiieccecs 76 24 
500 and over............. 65 35 
PP RaGG ee bu csetwcaseseds 73 27 


16. 1 in 5 stores plans more unit 
control... 


Increase Unit 


Control 
Sales 1953 
($ Thousands) Yes No 
SPE UO beh sicctnaees 20 80 
500 and over..........0.. 18 82 
CE rere cr kee 20 80 


17. . . . while fewer than 1 in 30 
stores plan to eliminate it. 


Eliminate Unit 


Control 
Sales 1953 
($ Thousands) Yes No 
Under S00 ....... cece sde 2 98 
500 and over.............. 7 93 
BE Wastin ss ane scnetauden 3 97 


A store’s merchandise-control sys- 
tem operates in much the same manner 
as the gages on the water tank. It is 
a statistical measuring device. It pro- 
vides for the systematic collection, 
analysis, and reporting of statistical 
data relating to the flow of merchandise 
through the store. It provides the mer- 
chandising executive with a measure of 
the rate of flow of merchandise into the 
store, a measure of merchandise levels 
in the stores, and a measure of the rate 
of flow of merchandise out of the 
store. This information can be meas- 
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ured either in terms of dollars and/or 
units. Through using this information 
the merchandising executive can con- 
trol the rate of flow of merchandise 
into the store in relation to the rate of 
flow of merchandise out of the store 
so as to maintain merchandise in the 
store at desired levels. 

The essential characteristics of an 
effective unit-control system are: 

1. It should be custom-tailored for 
the individual store and for the specific 
merchandise job to be done. 

2. It should make the required mer- 
chandise information available quickly 
and in sufficient time to be acted upon. 

3. It should be as simple as possible 
with all frills eliminated. 

4. The accuracy of the information 
it provides should be consistent with 
operational requirements rather than 
accounting standards. 
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5. The costs involved in installing, 
maintaining, and operating a unit-con- 
trol system should be limited to an 
amount the individual store can afford 
to pay. 

6. All personnel having anything to 
do with unit control should be thor- 
oughly indoctrinated in its purposes 
and trained in their individual roles. 

7. Unit control results should be 
evaluated periodically in terms of effi- 
ciency, improved merchandising opera- 
tions, and better profits. 


Tailored Unit Controls 


Viewed against this background, the 
findings suggest a number of ideas 
about the respondent stores’ general 
understanding of unit control and their 
use of this merchandising tool. For in- 
stance, there is considerable evidence 
that the stores tend to tailor their unit- 
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control systems to their needs. Spe- 
cifically, the stores are selective in the 
types of merchandise for which they 
operate unit control. They compile only 
the information they require in their 
individual operations. They prepare 
and issue various unit-control reports 
to different store executives on a per- 
sonal basis. These store comments 
also lend support to the idea that the 
stores are trying to tailor their unit- 
control systems to their individual 
needs, 

1. “Our annual volume is a little 
over $100,000. Yet in a small store 
like ours ...I have adopted unit 
control to fit our individual needs, ex- 
panding or contracting it as our needs 
require. I feel that it is a must for 
small stores as well as large.” 

2. “. .. we cater to one type of 
customer during the winter season (our 
most important) and to an entirely 
different customer during the summer. 
Thus, we feel that a unit-control system 
tailored to our needs is an absolute 
necessity.” 


Time Factor 


The stores emphasize the importance 
of the time factor involved in unit con- 
trol. Much of the value of unit control 
is lost, they point out, if too much time 
elapses between the discovery of the 
need for action and the actual putting 
of this decision into effect. 

1. “Our unit-control system was set 
up to spot reorder numbers fast, and it 
does this job adequately. .. .” 

2. “As owner, I handle all books—an 
operation that takes about a half hour 
daily. I find that the perpetual stock 
system is the best method of spotting 
fast-moving items and also keeping 
check on the slow-moving so that they 


are marked down within a reasonably 
short time.” 

3. “We are contemplating putting 
more figures on our National Cash 


_ Register Machine for unit-control pur- 


poses. We hope to do this in the next 
six months or sooner so that we can get 
figures faster for merchandising pur- 
poses... .” 

4. “Unit control is the only means 
of operating a successful ready-to-wear 
‘store for controlled operation in mer- 


chandising, i.ec., buying, timely reorder- 


” 


ing, and markdowns... . 

5. “We feel that a unit-control sys- 
tem is absolutely necessary. Question 
is, how can one devise a system to give 
maximum information and yet not let 
it become too cumbersome and time 
consuming.” 


Simplicity of Design 


The stores also stress the need for 
simplicity in a unit-control system. 
Neither the cost of operating the sys- 
tem nor its effectiveness can be sacri- 
ficed, one to the other, without destroy- 
ing the value of unit control. Continu- 
ous efforts at simplification of the sys- 
tem will eliminate unnecessary records 
and unnecessary expense. 

1. “. . . a small merchant is very 
close to his operation and needs a sim- 
ple system. Too many merchants have 
systems that give them a variety of in- 
formation they neither use nor know 
how to use. This is a waste of time 
and money. Our motto is ‘keep it 
simple.’ ” 

2. “We have striven for years to 
simplify and streamline our unit-con- 
trol systems . . . to save us valuable 
time and effort.” 

3. “. . . we feel that, if we had a 
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simple unit-control system, it would be 
valuable.” 


Accuracy 

The stores were not asked directly 
about the degree of accuracy they deem 
essential in unit control. However, the 
question about the frequency with 
which they adjust unit-control records 
through physical inventories reflects 
their thinking on this subject. The 
stores that adjust their unit controls 
by physical inventories either “rela- 
tively infrequently” or “as required” 
would appear to be holding to a degree 
of accuracy demanded by operational 
requirements. On the other hand, the 
stores that adjust their inventories too 
frequently may increase their unit- 
control costs unnecessarily by this dem- 
onstration of a lack of confidence in 
their record-keeping ability and too 
great an emphasis on accuracy. 

A store comment also centers about 
the degree of accuracy essential in unit 
control. “We had a C.P.A. install our 
unit-control system. We found it too 
expensive. . . .” 

It would be difficult to overempha- 
size the need for a store to govern the 
degree of accuracy with which it main- 
tains its unit control according to opera- 
tional requirements rather than ac- 
counting standards. Accuracy of too 
high an order in unit-control operation 
is unnecessarily costly in terms of both 
time and money. If essential informa- 
tion is not available at the time it is 
needed, profit-making and/or profit- 
saving opportunities are likely to be 
lost. Time is all important in merchan- 
dising. One store puts the problem suc- 
cinctly. “Our only difficulty is lack of 
time in getting information when we 
meed it... .” 
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Affordable Costs 


The stores are particularly aware of 
the need to keep the cost of installing, 
maintaining, and operating unit con- 
trol within their ability to pay. In some 
instances the stores are presently de- 
ferring the installation of unit control 
until they find a system they can afford. 
In other cases, stores are getting along 
with limited controls because of either 
their unwillingness or inability to ex- 
pend the greater amounts of money 
enlarged operations would entail. A 
number of store comments point di- 
1ectly to this factor: 

1. “Setting up and maintaining unit 
control makes operation too costly and 
difficult to maintain. Have not yet 
found proper method of operation.” 

2. “We would get more information 
but, in our opinion, the cost of gather- 
ing and compiling it would be more 
than the anticipated usefulness of the 
same.” 

3. “It costs so little—it saves so 
much.” 


Trained Personnel 


The statistical findings suggest that 
the stores feel a need for specialized 
unit-control personnel. For example, 
the average smaller store employs one 
unit-control worker and the larger 
stores, two. Numerous stores express 
a desire to increase their number of 
unit-control workers. In the words of 
one store: 

“We would like to have a more com- 
plete unit-control system, but our opera- 
tion is not large enough to afford the 
full-time help necessary to keep our 
records complete and up to date.” 

However, while the statistical find- 
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ings point to the store’s use of special- 
ized unit-control personnel, the stores 
volunteer no comments about training 
these workers. They also fail to bring 
out the need for everybody associated 
with unit control to be thoroughly in- 
doctrinated in its purposes and to be 
willing and able to use the information 
it makes available. Needless to say, an 
indoctrinated, trained work force is 
the heart of an effective unit-control 
operation. 


Periodic Evaluation 


The stores indicate a need for eval- 
uating their unit-control operations in 
terms of efficiency, improved merchan- 
dising results, and better profits more 
by innuendo than by direct statement. 
For instance, they adjust their unit- 
control records periodically by taking 
physical inventories. Their comments 
also suggest a realization of a need for 
unit-control evaluation. 

1. “I would hate to think of operat- 
ing my business today without unit con- 
trols. I am a small retailer in a small 
town. The first year my system was 
installed my volume increased about 15 
per cent while my average inventory 
dropped about 15 per cent.” 

2. “Information provided by a unit- 
control system is of great value in 
money saving as well as markdowns. 
The need for a real unit-control sys- 
tem is an absolute must in today’s busi- 
ness.” 

3. “We would not operate without 
unit control even if it should not reflect 
profit at times. The peace of mind it 
affords and the quality of decisions it 


renders possible make it well worth- 
while.” 


Summary 


The findings offer rather conclusive 
evidence that the respondent women’s 
apparel stores are thoroughly sold on 
unit control and its importance to the 
success of their operations. One store 
summarizes this attitude very nicely. 
“. . unit-control information, if cor- 
rectly used, is absolutely essential to the 
efficient operation of a women’s ap- 
parel store.” 

There is evidence, too, that there is 
a trend among the stores toward greater 
mechanization of their unit-control 
record keeping. And they are inter- 
ested in electronics. As one store ex- 
presses it, “. .. we are hoping that 
electronic machines within our means 
will be put on the market at an early 
date... .” 

Above all, the findings point to the 
dissatisfaction with which the stores 
generally view their current unit-control 
operations. They are seeking systems 
that will provide them with the mer- 
chandise information they need, at the 
time they need it, and at a cost they can 
afford. In the words of one store, “We 
would be interested in information 
about a unit control for sportswear 
items that does not require too much 
detail work and is not too costly to 
operate... .” 

The individual who can develop a 
unit-control system that will meet the 
requirements of these retail stores has 
a big volume, ready-made market for 
his product. 
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Chain Store Human Relations 


S. I. SPECTOR 
Center for Human Relations Studies, New York University 


Human relations in a work situation 
are vitally important to both the em- 
ployer and the employee. For both 
groups such contacts form a large part 
of each individual’s total experiencing ; 
for some individuals, work relationships 
may even constitute the only social life 
in which they participate. The em- 
ployer may find the morale of his staff 
and the efficiency of his operation un- 
dermined by personality clashes and 
poor attitudes toward the job. These 
difficulties may represent feelings to- 
ward life in general—weariness, loneli- 
ness, fear, or frustration. 

The complexity of the problem re- 
quires a realistic approach by all mem- 
bers of a business situation. First, they 
must ask, “To what extent should 
management and coworkers attempt to 
improve the individual’s human rela- 
tions?” In order to answer this ques- 
tion adequately, more studies in indus- 
trial human relations are necessary. 


Description of Survey Store 


As a contribution to this effort, a 
study was made to determine the hu- 
man relations between salesgirls and 
supervisors, salesgirls and fellow sales- 
girls, and salesgirls and customers. The 
chain store chosen for the study is one 
of two hundred stores found in all parts 
of the United States and Canada. These 
stores, containing approximately fifty 
employees each, represent different 
types of personnel make-up and rap- 
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port. In the latter, the personality of 
the manager is a cogent factor. 

This particular unit is located in the 
Bronx, on a very busy street, and 
caters to a Porto Rican, Negro, Irish, 
and Jewish customer population. It is 
air-conditioned, well-lit, well-stocked, 
and very attractive. Observation indi-. 
cated a good rapport among the man- 
ager, supervisors, and salesgirls. The 
atmosphere was relaxed, the super- 
visors unhurried and soft-spoken. The 
girls felt free to talk with one another 
and with the supervisors. There seemed 
to be a high degree of efficiency in the 
conduct of the store, as evidenced in 
the smooth transition from one shift to 
another and in the courteous, efficient 
treatment accorded to the customers. 
There was excellent rapport between 
the personnel and the manager, who 
had recently been transferred to the 
store. On the basis of these elements, 
this establishment was considered a 
good locale for a human relations study. 


Conduct of Survey 


In all, fifty employees were ques- 
tioned, nine of whom were also inter- 
viewed. The manager, under forty 
years of age, was extremely co-opera- 
tive, particularly in the application 
of the questionnaires and interviews. 
There were six supervisors, two female 
and four male, also in early middle age. 
Thirteen of the salesgirls were on a 
full-time basis while thirty worked part 
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time. Thirty-two of the salesgirls were 
between sixteen and twenty, four be- 
tween twenty-one and thirty, and ten 
between thirty-one and fifty. Only two 
were over fifty years old. Four of the 
staff were elementary school graduates, 
thirty-nine high school graduates and 
students, and four college attendants 
or graduates. Thirty-eight girls had 
worked in the store less than one year, 
and seven for more than three years. 
About half of the girls stated that their 
position was the first one ever held 
and that it was their first selling job. 
In summary, the store personnel con- 
sisted of seven supervisors and forty- 
three salesgirls, of whom the majority 


were part-time workers between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty, high school 
students or graduates who had been 
employed at the store less than one 
year in their first selling job. 

With the assistance of the personnel 
manager of the company and the store 
manager, a questionnaire was devised 
to probe the various human relations 
and a format for the interview. The 
first visit to the store was devoted to 
preparing the ground for the question- 
ing and interviewing. At a staff meet- 
ing that took place several days after 
this visit, the manager discussed the 
approaching human relations survey. 
He explained that it would consist of 








TABLE I 
Salesgirl—Supervisory Personnel Relationships 
SALESGIRL OPINION * 
7 Super- Man-— 
Age 21 1 Year visor’s ager’s 
Age and Part- Full- First Em- Esti- Esti- 
Salesgirl-Supervisor Relationship 16-20 Over Timers Timers Jobbers ployed mate mate 
Expect manager greeting daily...... 38% 60% 33% 66% 30% 56% 40% 100% 
Expecting manager greeting once in a 
a ea 59 30 66 25 75 28 60 0 
Never expect manager greeting...... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Want supervisor to point out mistakes. 97 70 93 75 95 56 60 100 
Want supervisor to give selling 
SE Sky ci kee heM Ewe eds coves 97 70 93 66 85 70 40 0 
Want supervisor to leave them alone.. 0 1 10 0 0 0 0 0 
Would not feel right about staying off 
PD cokianguaaheesstbaveietetsecee 94 80 90 84 85 84 60 100 
Would not feel right if stock were in 90 60 83 59 85 70 60 100 
NEE FUSS china bGbay 05§ dient ces 87 60 80 66 95 56 60 100 
Want easygoing, yet businesslike 
RS ae ae 66 50 66 50 65 70 60 100 
Want fair, strict supervision......... 62 60 67 66 70 56 40 0 
Want no supervision.............00. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 


* In all tables the categories represent the following: 

Age 16-20: 32 salesgirls. 

Age 21 and over: 9 salesgirls. 

Part-Timers: 30 salesgirls. 

Full-Timers: 12 salesgirls. 

First Jobbers: 21 salesgirls. 

In Store 1 year or more: 11 salesgirls. 

Supervisors’ Estimates: Opinions of 5 supervisors as to the responses the salesgirls would make. 
Manager’s Estimate: Opinion of manager as to the responses the salesgirls would make. 
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the presentation of a questionnaire for 
voluntary and anonymous answering. 
A week later, the investigator revisited 
the store and presented the question- 
naire to a number of full-time sales- 
girls, part-time salesgirls, and super- 
visors. In every case the employees 
were most co-operative. It took ap- 
proximately five minutes to fill out the 
questionnaire. With the application of 
the fiftieth questionnaire on the follow- 
ing day, the survey was completed. A 
week later the final visit was made, 
during which nine employees were in- 
terviewed and the tabulations derived 
from the questionnaires were discussed 
with the store manager. At that time, 
too, the supervisors were asked to fill 
out the salesgirls’ questionnaire as they 
imagined the salesgirls would. This 
was to provide an extra check and 
comparison. 


Salesgirl—Supervisory Personnel 
Relationships 


An analysis of the survey questions 
and their rationale is important to a 
thorough comprehension of the study. 
The first four questions dealt with the 
relationships between salesgirls and 
supervisors. Except where specified, 
the term “supervisor” includes the 
manager. In this chain store the man- 
ager acted in a supervisory rather than 
policy-making category. 

Question number one asked whether 
the girls expected the store manager to 
greet them every day, once in a while, 
or never. It attempted to discover how 
much democracy in the supervisor the 
salesgirls would expect. Its principle of 
personal equation sought to determine 
the extent of recognition by the man- 
ager that seemed important to the sales- 
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girls. Question number two asked 
whether the supervisor could best help 
the salesgirls by pointing out their mis- 
takes to them, giving them pointers on 
how to sell more, or leaving them alone. 
This question probed democracy in su- 
pervision in terms of the girls’ resent- 
ment to criticism and their concept of 
the function of supervision. In question 
three, the girls were asked if they 
would feel right (1) if they stayed 
away from work often when they felt 
like it; (2) if they wasted much time 
on the job; and (3) if they didn’t keep 
their stock in order. Its purpose was to 
1eveal the intrinsic ‘interest the girls 
had in their work—a probing of job 
satisfaction. The fourth and last ques- 
tion in this group sought to determine 
the kind of supervision the girls would 
like best: (1) easy-going, yet business- 
like; (2) strict and fair; or (3) none 
at all. This question purported to in- 
vestigate democratization in supervi- 
sion, as illustrated by the kind of super- 
vision preferred, and the elimination of 
subjectivity or personal bias on the part 
of the supervisors. 

The answers by two-thirds of the 
salesgirls, which were confirmed as 
correct by the majority of supervisors 
and the manager, indicated certain atti- 
tudes about the salesgirl and supervisor 
relationships. For instance, it appears 
that the girls wanted the store man- 
ager to greet them once in a while. The 
older workers and those employed in 
the store more than one year expected 
a daily greeting. Practically all of the 
girls felt the need of some kind of rec- 
ognition by the manager, even though 
he was not as available to them as their 
supervisors. They showed a proper 
concept of supervision and a lack of 
neuroticism when they said they wanted 
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the supervisors to point out the mis- 
takes that they made. It would be of 
interest to determine how much of this 
attitude was due to the personalities of 
the supervisors. 

Real intrinsic interest in the job was 
shown by the fact that most of the girls 
felt it would not be right to stay off the 
job whenever they felt like it, to waste 
time on the job, or to permit the stock 
on their counters to remain disorgan- 
ized. This apparent rejection of absen- 
teeism, time-wasting, and disorganiza- 
tion may have been the result of 
company indoctrination or the favor- 
able climate that exists in this particular 
store. It also suggests the importance 
of on-the-job human relations training. 
Finally, the girls expressed a desire for 
fair and strict supervision. This was 


not in accord with the opinions of the 
manager and supervisors, who felt that 
the girls preferred easy-going super- 
vision. Perhaps the girls chose the con- 
sistency and objectivity inherent in fair 
and strict supervision to the unstable 
and subjective qualities of “easy-going- 
ness.” It would seem that they pre- 
ferred to know where they stood, how 
satisfactory their work was, and how 
secure their status remained. This de- 
sire pointed out a need for developing 
some objective means of keeping them 
thus informed. 


Salesgirl—Salesgirl Relationships 


The next group of four questions con- 
sidered relationships between salesgirls 
and other salesgirls. The fifth question 


TABLE II 
Salesgirl Relationships 


SALESGIRL OPINION 





f. Super- Man- 

Age 21 1 Year visor’s ager’s 

Age and Part- Full- First Em- Esti- Esti- 

Salesgirl Relationship 16-20 Over Timers Timers Jobbers ployed mate mate 

Find most salesgirls helpful.......... 100% 80% 100% 75% 100% 56% 80% 100% 
Find most salesgirls keep to them- 

SLi ihn boeh le ndbbdb ceo ss 48 0 49 0 15 0 0 0 
Find most salesgirls friendly........ 55 10 44 41 45 14 0 0 
Would not be concerned about absent . 

ROBES Ea eee 55 30 50 34 65 28 40 0 
Would ask supervisor about absent 

ge Soy os ey er Se 45 40 43 50 35 70 40 100 
Would try to visit absent girl........ 59 60 44 66 55 56 0 0 
Would want to be friends with none 

SS 0 30 0 17 0 14 14 0 
Would want to be friends with one 

RE he csc ks ones saceece 4 10 7 0 1 14 14 0 
Would want to be friends with two 

NE hick. cod be Rotibovsieet cies 15 0 14 0 14 0 0 0 
Would want to be friends with three 

or more salesgirls..............+4. 83 50 73 66 80 42 60 100 
Would not pass on gossip about girls.. 23 70 76 59 75 56 60 0 
Would not tell gossip victim about it.. 59 60 76 59 80 42 60 0 
Would not dig up gossip about gossip 

SEN Vis Bids U2hiS SICK 76 50 72 66 70 28 60 0 
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sought to determine whether they felt 
that most of their coworkers were 
helpful, kept to themselves, or were not 
friendly. This question was based on 
the rationale of team versus individual 
worker relationships. The first part 
probed worker mutual support; the 
second part examined “cliquishness” 
among the workers; and the last part 
questioned the extent of socialization of 
workers on the job. The sixth question 
posited whether the salesgirls, in the 
case of a fellow worker absent more 
than a week, would show no concern, 
would ask the supervisor about her 
absence, or would try to visit her. It 
sought to determine the extent of the 
“we” feeling as indicated by the mu- 
tual interest and friendliness of the 
salesgirls. 

Question number seven asked how 
many of their fellow workers the sales- 
girls would want to be friends with— 
none, one, two, or three. This was 
another attempt to determine group 
spirit by investigating the desire for 
off-the-job social contacts. The last 
question in this group asked the sales- 
girls what they would do if they heard 
gossip about a fellow worker: pass it 
on to others; tell the victim of the 
gossip all about it; or dig up some 
gossip about those spreading it. This 
question, too, sought to test worker re- 
lationships and esprit in terms of per- 
sonality clashes, since gossip is one 
means of inflicting pain or securing 
revenge. 

The results to the questions on sales- 
girl-to-salesgirl relationships showed 
that most of the girls found their co- 
workers helpful but not necessarily 
friendly. Age and education differences 
and rapid turnover may have prevented 
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the establishment of real friendship or 
general cliquing. This situation was 
made more apparent by the feeling of 
the majority that they would not be 
concerned about absent girls, although 
the full-timers and longer-employed 
girls indicated that they might question 
the supervisor about the absence. In 
general, however, mutual concern did 
not extend beyond the store. It would 
seem of paramount importance for chain 
stores and other employers of constantly 
changing part-time workers to develop 
some means of making them a part of 
the “happy family,” no matter how 
short their stay. The next choice, the 
desire to have at least three fellow 
workers as friends, also fitted the pat- 
tern. It emphasized the dichotomy be- 
tween wishing and realizing, the in- 
ability of most girls to form friendships, 
and the need of human relations train- 
ing to promote a “team” climate. Fi- 
nally, good store morale was evidenced 
by the choice of most of the girls not 
to pass on gossip, not to enlighten the 
victim of the gossip, and not to dig up 
gossip. Whether the part-time work, 
turnover, or short-time employment 
prevented sufficient contact to generate 
gossip is a debatable question. The 
older girls (21 or over), those em- 
ployed in the store one year or more, 
and the full-timers indicated choices 
contrary to the majority. 


Salesgirl—Customer Relationships 


The last six questions concerned 
salesgirl—customer relationships. The 
ninth question asked the girls what they 
would do when a customer kept on 
handling merchandise without buying: 
(1) tell her off and send her away; 
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(2) call the supervisor or manager ; 
(3) or try to persuade the customer 
to buy something. This question dealt 
with interest in, and ability to handle, 
customers—specilically, how to cope 
with difficult customers and when to 
call in the supervisor. In question ten 
the employees were asked if the best 
way to make a customer feel he was 
wanted was to make the sale quickly 
and silently, to talk for a moment about 
things in general, or to thank the cus- 
tomer. This was another attempt to 
gage worker-customer “know-how” 
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in terms of selling personality and 
sincerity. 

The next query sought to ascertain 
whether or not the salesgirl became 
angry and excited when the customer 
came in with an unfair complaint. Its 
purpose was to determine whether the 
salespeople possessed tact and knew 
how to placate irate customers. Ques- 
tion number twelve asked if the em- 
ployees thought that salesgirls should 
get special training in how to deal with 
customers. Their answers would show 
the employees’ degree of self-analysis 


TABLE Ill 
Salesgirl—Customer Relationships 


SALESGIRL OPINION 





dl Super- Man-. 

Age 21 1 Year visor’s ager’s 

Age and Part- Full- First Em- Esti- Esti- 

Salesgirl-Customer Relationship 16-20 Over Timers Timers Jobbers ployed mate mate 
Would not “tell off” non-buying 

NG ik ak oo hEOS Ss dis ea BIew see 66 60 72 41 65 42 40 0 
Would call supervisor to handle non- 

buying customer ...............45. 38 20 44 9 40 28 0 0 
Would try to persuade non-buying cus- 

tomer to make purchase........... 93 80 88 92 90 84 80 100 
Think the best way to make customer 

feel wanted is to make sale quickly 

I ae cerch seis ees Hee see 55 20 50 34 55 20 0 0 
Think best way to make customer feel 

wanted is to talk a moment........ 49 60 53 41 45 42 20 0 
Think best way to make customer feel 

wanted is to thank customer....... 93 70 93 84 95 84 60 0 
Would not get angry at unfair cus- 

tomer complaints ................. 76 90 76 =—:100 80 6100 60 100 
Think special human relations training 

NT kdb T AKG Ss 0bS bb eceeees 50 70 50 66 50 70 ~=100 100 
Would suggest “customer-thief” return 

ee ee ee 45 30 50 10 65 14 0 0 
Would call supervisor to handle “cus- 

IEE Wile beac ccitnstdnede 59 90 66 92 65 84 60 100 
Would let “customer-thief” get away.. 0 0 0 0 0 0 4a 0 
Think neat appearance gains customer 

DEEN "Sr kevetbsctatclevedecscses 86 70 90 66 85 70 40 100 
Think knowledge of stock gains cus- 

tomer respect ...........cceeeeees 90 90 90 75 95 84 100 100 
Think big words and grand manner 

42 0 35 25 35 28 20 0 


gain customer respect............. 
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and their appraisal of their individual 
success in this phase of human rela- 
tions. The thirteenth question asked 
what the girls would do if they saw a 
customer steal an item worth less than 
a quarter: quietly suggest to the cus- 
tomer to put it back ; call the supervisor 
or manager ; or let the customer go and 
avoid trouble. This question, concerned 
with intrinsic interest in the job and 
know-how in customer relationships, 
investigated the girls’ desire to protect 
the company’s property and their man- 
ner of handling customer pilferage. The 
final question sought to determine what 
would make customers respect sales- 
girls more: neat appearance; knowl- 
edge of the merchandise being sold ; or 
the use of big words and a grand man- 
ner. This item explored the salesgirls’ 
concepts of a selling personality. 

The results of the tabulations of the 
salesgirl-customer relationships section 
are illuminating. Most of the girls in- 
dicated that, if a customer handled 
goods without buying, they would per- 
suade him to make a purchase. This 
is in line with company training. It is 
interesting to note that the part-time, 
inexperienced workers seemed inclined 
to enlist the supervisor’s aid, while the 
long-service full-time girls felt secure 
enough to tell the customer off. In 
terms of making the customer feel he 
was wanted, most girls thought that 
thanking him was the proper means. 
The older, full-time, experienced girls 
felt that carrying on a conversation 
with the customer would help. Most 
of the girls stated they would not get 
angry at unfair customer complaints. 
In this respect they seem to be follow- 


ing the company’s training, which states" 


that the customer is always right and 
the supervisor should be called in to 
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handle difficult situations. Employee 
opinion in regard to the need for a 
human relations training course was 
split in half. The older, more experi- 
enced girls, in contrast to the younger, 
part-time workers, seemed to feel the 
need for such a course, and expressed a 
preference for an in-service, at-the- 
store training program. When asked 
what they would do in the case of cus- 
tomer pilferage, the majority of the 
sales staff felt that the supervisor should 
be summoned. The young, part-time, 
first-time job holders felt they should 
ask the customer to return the stolen 
article. All agreed that the company 
property should be protected in some 
way. The last question asked what 
might make the customer respect the 
salesgirls more. The large majority 
chose neat appearance and knowledge 
of the merchandise being sold as the 
best methods. There were also small 
but consistent choices of the use of big 
words and a grand manner. 


Personal Interviews 


Further insight into human relation- 
ships among chain store employees was 
revealed in the personal interviews of 
two supervisors, three full-time girls, 
and four part-time girls. These indi- 
viduals were chosen at random and re- 
lieved of their duties for the duration 
of the interviews, which were held in 
privacy. Each interview lasted about 
ten minutes and concerned itself with 
the interviewee’s attitudes toward the 
world in general and the store in par- 
ticular ; with deficiencies in human re- 
lationships which they felt personally ; 
with good and bad experiences with 
customers; and with suggestions for 
improvements in the store. 

(Continued on page 186) 
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Manhattan Male Shoppers 
(Continued from page 148) 


$100 and $150 per week: “Believe they 
should provide more sales people dur- 
ing the ‘normal lunch hour’ for people 
like me who live on Long Island but 
work in New York. Frequently I have 
gone to a store during my lunch hour 
to make a definite purchase but have 
had to leave without doing so due to 
lack of sales people, with a sense of 
bitterness about the store for not fur- 
nishing what I want and because a day 
is wasted. When I go to a store on 
my lunch hour and don’t make a pur- 
chase I have no time to go to another 
store.” 

BANK CLERK earning under $100 
per week: “Extra cashier-wrapping 
counter on Saturdays.” 

Tenth, the men offer constructive 
suggestions for improving store admin- 
istration: 

ASSISTANT MANAGER earning be- 
tween $100 and $150 per week: “‘Ar- 
range for closer co-ordination between 
sales and credit departments. 

ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT on the 
main floor of a department store earn- 
ing under $100 per week: “Better in- 
tegration of selling and stock.” 

INVESTOR earning over $150 per 
week: “Improve clerical help.” 

VICE PRESIDENT of a textile firm 
earning over $150 per week: “Single 
charge plates for all stores.” 

ENGINEERING DESIGNER earning un- 
der $100 per week: “A higher clothes 
rack and more help in returning cloth- 
ing to rack.” 


Conclusions 


There are several conclusions inher- 
ent in the findings of this survey. Each, 


in itself, holds a lesson for the men’s 
retailer who wants to boost his sales 
and profits and, at the same time, im- 
prove his customer relations. 

1. When shopping for their own ap- 
parel, the men generally have precon- 
ceived ideas of what they want to buy 
and how much they want to spend. 

2. The men tend to apply their in- 
dividual business and _ professional 
standards of integrity in evaluating 
store merchandise offerings and serv- 
ices. 

3. Excessive retail competition may 
provide the best explanation for the 
distrust of store merchandise offerings 
and services so frequently voiced by the 
men. 

4: A store’s shoppers provide it with 
a rich source of suggestions for improv- 
ing its management, merchandise offer- 
ings, and services. 


Summary 


This investigation of the shopping 
habits and attitudes of Manhattan busi- 
nessmen discloses considerable dissatis- 
faction with the stores where personal 
apparel is purchased. All too often, the 
men question the integrity of the stores 
they patronize, the quality of the mer- 
chandise they purchase, and the sincer- 
ity of the salesmen who serve them. 

These customers generally do not de- 
rand impossible merchandising advan- 
tages, such as “colossal bargains” or 
“giant sales.” Rather, they ask that 
stores present merchandise in forth- 
right terms and that they back up 
guarantees. They also ask that stores 
provide thoroughly trained, courteous, 
sincere salespeople to serve them. 

Is this too much to ask? 











The Farmers’ Markets 


ROBERT K. OTTERBOURG 
News Reporter, Retailing Daily 


The traditional pattern of urban re- 
tailing is being threatened by three sys- 
tems of merchandising—the discount 
house, the shopping center, and the 
supermarket. 

Each system has individual attrac- 
tions that appeal to today’s shopper. 
The discount house offers low-cost 
home furnishings and other goods; 
the shopping center provides the variety 
of the downtown shopping area, cen- 
tralized in easy reach of the suburban 
community; and the supermarket at- 
tracts with self-service features. 

Presently, another method of retail- 
ing—the farmers’ market—is beginning 
to challenge conventional merchandis- 
ing methods. The farmers’ market 
combines some features of the discount 
house, the shopping center, and the 
supermarket and blends them with 
unique qualities of its own. 


Related to Suburban Development 


The current importance of farmers’ 
markets and other retailing innovations 
has been enhanced because of changes 
in merchandising since the end of 
World War II. The development of 
suburbs with resulting mass dependency 
on the automobile has brought a new 
spirit to the distribution of goods. 
With this era of expanding suburban 
living, farmers’ markets have sprung 
up on the outskirts of the new com- 
munities. 

Before 1941, the term “farmers’ 
market” was more generally applicable 
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to these general merchandise markets 
than it is today. At that time they were 
situated primarily in the rural Southern 
and Midwestern states and were trad- 
ing centers for agricultural products. 
The depression and the need for loca- 
tions to vend inexpensive consumer 
wares altered the direction of the marts. 
Approximately 1,000 markets now exist 
in the United States, selling not only 
perishable foods but also appliances, 
furniture, rugs, jewelry, shoes, and 
clothing. Hard and soft lines have be- 
come as important to the success of the 
markets as food itself. 

In fact, markets have become a rec- 
ognized type of general store operating 
on a different basis from the conven- 
tional retail outlet. For one thing, the 
atmosphere is much more colorful than 
that of the local store. At many mar- 
kets, the circus motif has been adopted 
as the main theme—barkers, stuntmen, 
and pitchmen compete, with flood- 
lights, brass bands, and other gimmicks, 
to draw customers into the market. 

The same atmosphere can also be 
somewhat revolting to the customer. 
Smells and aromas described as far 
worse than the odors known in the Far 
and Middle East, fill the air. Sanita- 
tion and cleanliness of the workers 
leave much to be desired. 


Physical Layout 


Physically the market may have been 
a reconverted hangar, a mammoth quon- 
set hut, or a building especially erected 
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for the project. Often the market is 
composed of a series of interconnected, 
one-storied wooden shacks. The build- 
ings are divided into 50 to 150 booths 
and counters, which are rented to 
tradesmen at either nightly or monthly 
rates. 

The tradesmen, in the main, are 
either local retailers who use the nearby 
farmers’ market as a low-cost outlet 
for their excess inventory or itinerant 
merchants who travel the market cir- 
cuit. 

Unlike downtown stores, farmers’ 
markets do not adhere to the usual five- 
or-six-day selling week. Most markets 
are open for business only several days 
a week, with Thursday through Satur- 
day the popular selling days. 


Who Shops at the Markets? 


A writer for a weekly trade magazine 
observed operations at a New Jersey 
market and reported the following: 

“This market is typical of the hun- 
dreds of farmers’ markets springing up 
across the country. The average buyer 
is in the lower income group, drives to 
the market on Saturday with his wife 
and children, parks in the vast lot, and 
approaches the selling area with a 
mixed desire for merchandise and 
entertainment. 

“His first stop is usually the food 
stalls, which stock low-cost, medium- 
quality groceries and produce. Here 
the family spends most of its budget. 
After the basics are bought, the family 
usually stops to listen to a chorus of 
pitchmen demonstrating patent medi- 
cines. Then they eat ice cream, hot 
dogs, pizza, cotton candy, and soft 
drinks.” 

This type of selling, like its step- 


brother—the discount house—is bound 
to be a focal point of feud for local 
business interests. In the summer edi- 
tion of the JouRNAL oF RETAILING, 
Richard E. Westervelt discussed the 
discount problem. Mr. Westervelt 
showed the increased importance of the 
discount house when compared with the 
department store, the chain, and the 
supermarket. 

He outlined the growth of any new 
form of retailing this way: first, the 
new retailer appears on the scene; sec- 
ond, his operation receives public ap- 
proval; third, his fellow merchants cry 
that he is unfair; fourth, there is an 
attempt to wipe him out by legislation ; 
and, finally, everyone learns to live with 
him, 

The five-point formula can also be 


‘ applied to farmers’ markets. What 


stage the market is presently in remains 
anybody’s guess. Most retailers and 
their associations have been so busy 
contesting the discount houses that they 
have failed to rule collectively on the 
activities of farmers’ markets. 

Nevertheless, farmers’ markets are 
not developing unmolested. While in- 
dividual business groups have occasion- 
ally declared war on the markets, the 
quarrel over them has not reached the 
same proportions as the battle over 
discount houses. Perhaps many manu- 
facturers who are consistently fighting 
discount operations do not understand 
the merchandising techniques used by 
the markets. Some manufacturers feel 
that the markets are just a novelty form 
of merchandising and need not be 
feared. 

Unlike other systems of retailing, 
there are no national sales figures or 
other statistics available on their opera- 
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tions. Even though several markets 
claim their annual volume is over $5 
million, it is difficult to tabulate any 
accurate nation-wide total. In all fair- 
ness to the markets, it would be safe to 
estimate that their annual sales exceed 
more than one billion dollars. 

The dearth of sales figures is due to 
the way in which markets operate. 
Many merchants use the market as a 
side line and are combining the mart 
business with their regular source of 
income. Others are fly-by-nights who 
have little desire to reveal the source of 
their income. As for the market owner, 
he operates more as a real-estate de- 
veloper and promoter. Most owners 
are interested in rentals and the mar- 
kets’ success and have little desire to 
interfere in the activities of their 
tenants. 


What Value to Retailers? 


Writing recently in a trade journal, 
a merchant gave the following explana- 
tion of why he utilizes the markets. 
“Several years ago I gave up my 
store; my overhead was too tight for 
the low income. The little money I 
started with was gone. I had some 
stock left and, rather than sell out at 
about 25 cents on the dollar, I figured 
the stock could be sold directly to the 
consumer through the farmers’ market. 
“IT found out, however, that there 
was no need to sell at cost. The over- 
head in farmers’ markets being lower 
than in stores permitted me to sell my 
products at a lower markup than usual, 
and I still made a fair profit. I was 
able to buy stock in larger quantities, 
which brought cost down some more. 
“While I don’t think I'll get rich 
quick, I have more time off and less 
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headaches than in a store with large 
overhead. The moral of the story is 
that the combination of low-cost opera- 
tion, smart buying, low markup, and 
good value to the customer makes a 
successful market and a_ successful 
merchant.” 


Other Merchants Express Views 


A survey of the merchants who have 
opened concessions at a market in a 
metropolitan New York community 
showed that most operate full-time -in- 
dependent stores in the surrounding 
town and carry the same lines they sell 
in the market. These concessionaires 
claimed that the market permitted them 
to expand their buying power without 
overstocking at the regular stores. They 
admitted that the market was “an un- 
official dumping ground” for surplus 
wares. 

They warned that there are pitfalls 
for a merchant who uses a farmers’ 
market as a side line. The merchant’s 
town store might inherit the reputation 
for handling cheaper goods. Therefore 
the retailer tries to divorce any rela- 
tionship between his two distinct types 
of establishments. 

To the merchant, manufacturer, dis- 
tributor, wholesaler, jobber, and others 
with surplus goods, farmers’ markets 
serve as a natural outlet. For $10.00 a 
night, or no more than $100.00 a month, 
a stand or booth may be rented, and 
the merchant’s overhead is low because 
his only expense is rent. 

Promotion and advertising are han- 
dled by the market owner. The owner 
either uses a part of the rent for these 
purposes or taxes the merchant an addi- 
tional sum. The market provides the 
utilities, pays local taxes, supervises the 
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operation, and does some institutional 
advertising in the local press. 

A manager of a suburban New York 
market said the mart is popular with 
merchants for several reasons: free 
parking, one-stop shopping, freedom 
from utility details, no maintenance 
cares, faster turnover of goods, more 
time for merchants to concern them- 
selves with sales, a minimum of hired 
personnel, co-operative promotional and 
advertising efforts. 


Business Ethics 


But many merchants do not approach 
the market with the above reasons in 
mind. They look at the market as a 
place “to make a fast buck.” Many 
who sell in the markets are not honest, 
and there are many instances where 
goods have been proved to be inferior 
or sold under fraudulent labels. 

Several years ago at one market 
near New York City, a nationally 
known wrist watch was purchased. The 
buyer took it to a local jeweler who 
checked it and found the watch’s move- 
ment to be of a different make. Since 
the vendor never returned to the mart, 
no action could be taken by the Better 
Business Bureau. In many other in- 
stances, customers who thought they 
had made a “buy” on a reputable item 
discovered later that they had obtained 
merchandise of second or third qual- 
ity—or had greatly overpaid. At one 
market a cleverly packaged box of 
jewelry was proving to be a strong 
seller because of its attractive appear- 
ance. Purchasers discovered later that 
they had bought an expensive box con- 
taining inferior costume jewelry. Many 
times a town’s appliance or hardware 
dealer is faced by a tearful woman who 
tried to save a few dollars on an item 


only to find out sometime later that she 
had procured an inferior product. Such 
customers come to the local dealer to 
complain and receive service. 

Market owners claim that their in- 
dustry is no worse than any other, how- 
ever, blaming most of the dishonesty 
on the traveling huckster who ‘moves 
from one mart to the next. These mer- 
chants operate in the fashion of gyp- 
sies, and their business ethics, the mar- 
ket owners report, are on the same 
level. The market owners, who are 
local citizens and more susceptible to 
public pressure, report that they try to 
keep track of their tenants and raise 
their standards. 

Even though credit is not available 
at most markets and business is main- 
tained on a cash-and-carry basis, there 
is an exchange policy on purchased 
wares. If the retailer does not honor 
returned goods, the customer may com- 
plain to the management, who, in turn, 
will guarantee the merchandise. Re- 
tailers who do not accept inferior items 
for exchange are asked to leave the 
market. Markup is estimated as be- 
tween 10 and 15 per cent, which is 
similar to the markup quoted for dis- 
count houses. Customers save nearly 
50 per cent. Most hard and soft goods 
can be classified as distressed, rejects, 
seconds, nonbranded items obtained 
from the manufacturer, and occasion- 
ally brand names. 


Markets Resemble Bazaars 


One observer described trading in 
the markets as follows, “Business takes 
on the complexion of a Middle East 
bazaar—mostly shopping and little buy- 
ing. Squawking stall operators hawk 
work clothes (often marked seconds), 
costume jewelry culled from close-outs 
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or distressed dealers, some unbranded 
housewares, a dribble of fair-traded 
drugs and cosmetics at a discount, and 
a few “nationally advertised” flatirons 
and toasters marked down about 25 per 
cent. 

“The typical shopper looks at every- 
thing, haggles with operators over price, 
and buys a 50 cent jewelry trinket here, 
some odd soft goods there, but never 
spends very much at one stall.” 

The biggest drawback of the market 
is not the unattractive physical appear- 
ance but the untidy display of goods. 
There is a feeling that the market 
parallels the most hectic and disorgan- 
ized bargain basement. Display, selling, 
and appeal leave much to be desired. To 
visualize it, imagine a bargain basement 
that has gone through several hours of 
hectic selling. Merchandise has been 
mishandled, goods misplaced, and the 
scene resembles something out of bed- 
lam. Rush hour in a bargain basement 
is a strain on the store’s personnel, the 
customers, and assuredly the merchan- 
dise. It is not a picture of orderly re- 
tailing but it pays off since goods are 
moved. 

Transplant this scene to a suburban 
area, remove the discipline that helps to 
control a “stampede” in a department 
store, and you have a farmers’ market 
in full operation. Some markets claim 
a week-end attendance of 50,000 people 
in a space that might be as large as 
100,000 square feet and served by a 
3,000 car parking lot. The customer 
sometimes takes a beating in his attempt 
to save but it usually appears as if the 
merchandise receives the worse treat- 
ment. 

Merchandise, especially in the cloth- 
ing line, is subjected to careless cus- 
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tomer treatment, but more often there 
is little creativeness shown by the mer- 
chant toward display. There appears 
to be little knowledge of packaging, 
prices are not visible, and there is 
sloppy treatment, by customer and 
merchant alike, of socks, shoes, under- 
wear, and trinkets. 

On many counters, socks and shoes 
are ranged in disorderly fashion ; these 
same items often do not have a mate. 
Small hardware items are strewn over 
the counter with equal disorder. If 
there are multiple stands exhibiting the 
same or similar items, prices may vary ; 
it is common to see a display of irons 
or percolators retailing for different 
amounts side-by-side. 

Many of the market newcomers real- 
ize that the unsavory reputation at- 
tached to “old-timers” in their field is 
partly due to poor methods of display 
and pricing. When a merchant requests 
space in this better type market, the 
owner insists that the retailer adhere 
to the market’s standards. At such 
markets, the operators require neat dis- 
play, orderly treatment of merchandise, 
and a visible, fixed price on all goods. 
They want to avoid the reputation of 
being a “junk shop,” and they con- 
sider space in their market a privilege, 
not just a matter of paying rent. 


Much Colorful Promotion 


Market owners believe strongly in 
promotion. On opening night, one 
uses a twelve-piece band, an elephant, 
a cage of monkeys, and an eight-foot 
giant. Another attracts customers 
through loss leaders—milk at five cents 
a quart, cigarettes at $1.69 a carton, 
and many other gimmicks. 

Pitchmen and auctioneers tempt the 
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customer with a change from the usual 
routine task of downtown shopping. 
At one market, a pitchman will “give 
away absolutely free a three-piece pen, 
pencil, and ball-point set.” It is yours 
for nothing if you purchase the pitch- 
man’s special pen point at the redicu- 
lously low price of one dollar.” 

At another mart, an auctioneer’s post 
sells home furnishings—lamps, appli- 
ances, outdoor furniture, etc.—from 
the auction block. The highest bidder 
receives the merchandise, and the auc- 
tioneer is usually sold out by the end of 
the evening. Customers know their 
new ice bucket may be dented but will 
take a chance for the novelty of the 
affair. Thus, regardless of bad aroma 
and the risk of buying inferior goods, 
customers can enjoy the atmosphere of 
a bazaar. 


Conflicts with Local Retailers 


But despite the success of premo- 
tions and low-priced goods in attract- 
ing customers, the markets face a fight 
for survival. Though local businessmen 
are reluctant to admit it, markets have 
clearly affected the sales of small hard- 
ware, clothing, and food stores. Quick 
turnover of goods, low overhead, cheap 
prices, and no tax for the market re- 
tailer have hurt the local merchant, 
whose expenses are high and markup 
is three to four times that of the mar- 
ket trader. 

In many communities, small retailers 
have forced legal action and openly 
contested the markets. They condemn 
markets as “junk shops” and call them 
parasites on both the community and 
the customer. A business association 
spoke as follows about farmers’ mar- 
kets: “We ran them out of town. We 
recognized them for what they were 


worth. Our village will accept most 
retail activity but these markets have 
little stability and are not welcome here. 
As long as a business has some com- 
munity relationship, we’re for it. When 
it is composed of a bunch of roaming 
gypsies who sell one town one night 
and the next area the following night, 
it loses our support.” 

Market owners, on the other hand, 
complain that towns collectively pres- 
sure their activities and finally create 
fantastic violations to rid their areas 
of markets. The markets fight each 
charge, knowing that their unpopular- 
ity is due, in part, to their low-cost 
distribution and the competition they 
have forced on smaller local outlets. 

Some towns have passed ordinances 
to restrict the growth of markets in the 
area. One community on Long Island 
attempted to govern markets with the 
following regulations: marts may lo- 
cate only in an industrial area; there 
must be a minimum of 20 acres; all 
selling must be indoors; no floodlight- 
ing is allowed after certain hours; 
marts must maintain a certain ratio of 
parking to selling space ; they may have 
no public address systems. In general, 
however, business groups are chary 
about interfering too forcibly for fear 
they may violate federal laws against 
restraint of trade. 

Several businessmen said the only 
effective way to regulate the markets 
would be through fair-trade actions. 
Markets sell housewares, radios, and 
other hard-line wares that are subjected 
to, and policed for, violating fair-trade 
laws. The volume carried in these lines 
is low when compared with nonbrand 
items, however. It is much easier for 
a merchant to vend private-label goods 


(Continued on page 182) 
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Handling Customer Returns* 


STANLEY L. WILLER 
Montgomery Ward and Co., New York 


The first step in reducing losses and 
correcting abuses is an analysis of their 
causes. A perfect store serving per- 
fect customers would have no returned 
goods except those that can be judged 
properly only in the home of the buyer. 
The analysis of reasons for returns in 
the men’s furnishings department of a 
New York specialty store may form 
the basis of steps to be taken to reduce 
such returns. Even if many are due to 
faults and mistakes of the customers, 
the elimination of these faults and mis- 
takes must be based on an understand- 
ing of their causes. Likewise, if sales- 
people are to be taught to reduce re- 
turns, the nature and extent of their 
errors that result in returns must be 
analyzed. 

The three principal objects of the 
survey were to discover: (1) reasons 
contributing to dissatisfaction with 
original purchases, (2) measurement 
of the relative importance of varied 
reasons as applied to different items of 
merchandise in the department, and 
(3) action to be taken in the future to 
permit intelligent control of returned 
goods. 


Conduct of Survey 


The data on which this survey of 
returned merchandise is based include 


* Based on “Analysis of the Reasons for Customer 
Returns During the Post-Christmas Season in the 
Men’s Furnishings Department of a New York City 
Specialty Store’’ (Master’s thesis, New York Uni- 
versity, 1954). 
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all returns? in the men’s furnishings 
department of a New York City spe- 
cialty store, from December 26, 1952, 
to January 31, 1953. It covers 1,043 
separate transactions and 1,673 indi- 
vidual merchandise items, with a total 
retail value of $17,787.60. During this 
period the store ran a semiannual sale 
during the entire month of January in 
the men’s furnishing department. Re- 
turned goods covered by this survey, 
therefore, included sale merchandise as 
well as Christmas gifts. 

The data were recorded for each re- 
turn upon a form that is standard- 
ized and used throughout this specialty 
store. The store’s forms were filled out 
by floor managers and adjustment and 
receiving-room clerks of the store. 
Separate sheets were used for each cus- 
tomer’s returned goods. In listing “rea- 
sons for return” floor managers and 
clerks were asked to abide by the cus- 
tomer’s own statements. 

Returns were classified in twenty 
categories. The first three have to do 
with size, such as “wrong: size sold,” 
“wrong size asked for by customer,” 
and “wrong size marked.” Then come 
such categories as “wrong color,” “sent 
on approval,” and “customer’s change 
of mind”; “merchandise imperfec- 
tions” (fading, ripping, tearing, shrink- 
ing, spotting, stretching, and other 

1The word “return,” as used here, covers com- 


plaint adjustments as well as exchanges of mer- 
chandise with the exception of even exchanges. 
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TABLE 1 
Merchandise Returns Averaged $10.63 Per Transaction 
Total Average 
Merchandise Returns Value Value 
EE cok os 0 cB OMS Ao PE i cies whites oie 37 $347.00 $9.38 
Nh Le poi techies beivadiicieee ce 160 478.00: 2.99 
i iil ed thd wel bb ceesin wins dhe > 254 1,045.10 4.12 
ERE ETS Ce Oe Ce OE TERETE OTE 117 1,372.75 11.73 
i eek eae c ah teins keene) > os 131 4,188.11 31.97 
hh AE spline ier aie pe hie Genes wa 334 1,762.87 5.28 
eee Perot SPE EL tt Senet es 303 4,935.02 16.29 
ER EEC OFC CREE SATS sD Stor Fey ee 132 2,619.25 19.84 
TOOT RENE AE OD ae 60 198.85 3.31 
I ak sea een nn ccnhcanthenass 145 840.65 5.80 
All merchandise total.................c0008 1,673 $17,787.60 $10.63 
TABLE 2 
Out of 1,673 Items Returned, Reasons Were Recorded for 1,560 
Reason Reason Not 

Merchandise Recorded Recorded Total 
TOME SacccchOe Fosse 0csebbccse sees 33 4 37 
BE ihc daicetewdedbesibods css sdeecticeds 143 17 160 
MONEE SB 17ii Sis icndleuswetics dwaws ssusds0as 233 21 254 
EEE ELON CORE It TORT ETT 109 8 117 
eee ere acs a oll. 5 wis oie eo spp 122 9 131 
Sa SNESED i cserg ean ee. Seaee aargene 316 18 334 
NOE sake dadadvidechcdidesdeesc'es 288 15 303 
ERE AIOE ee ee Pe Sa Oe are 124 8 132 
RIN in eb atik Maks bax 6 be 440 0d seve vo 59 1 60 
Se we caw de on aeee 133 12 145 
All merchandise total...............0eeeee0- 1,560 113 1,673 


’ 


imperfections); “delivery reasons’ 
(wrong address, delivery damaged, 
over-or under-shipped, delayed deliv- 
ery); “unclaimed” (will call); “cus- 
tomer’s mistake in ordering” ; “no rea- 
son stated”; and “other reasons.” 


Procedure in Handling Returns 


~ 

In the specialty store studied in the 
survey, central bureaus of adjustment 
on each floor handle routine adjustment 
and returns problems that arise on that 
floor. A special office section controls 


the activities of the floor bureaus and 
receives their periodical reports. This 
office section also handles especially 
difficult or unusual returns. 

The floor manager takes responsibil- 
ity for handling many types of com- 
plaints, particularly those requiring 
little tracing, such as exchange, C.O.D., 
nondelivery inquiries, and requests for 
credit. In order to protect the store’s 
good will, however, the floor manager 
is rarely permitted to refuse a custom- 
er’s request for an adjustment. If an 
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agreement cannot be reached, the floor 
manager must refer the customer to 
the adjustment department, which has 
the sole authority to refuse to adjust a 
customer’s complaint. Complaints that 
require tracing are referred to the serv- 
ice desks on the selling floors. Either 
the customer records her complaint at 
the desk and it is forwarded to the ad- 
justment office for tracing, or the clerk 
traces it by telephone while the cus- 
tomer waits. The adjustment office 
traces all complaints received by tele- 
phone, through the mail, or forwarded 
from the service desks and floor man- 
agers. It also maintains all necessary 
tracing records: 

Each case is judged on its own 
merits. The floor manager makes his 
decision on each individual complaint. 
After inspection, if he finds that the 
condition of the merchandise is doubt- 
ful, the floor manager will check with 
the buyer or assistant of the department 
where the item is carried. No money is 
refunded without a salescheck except 
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on low-priced articles. The customer 
may identify the salesperson who sold 
the merchandise, who, in turn, may 
verify the purchase by the customer. 

Reasons for return were analyzed 
by: (1) individual items of merchan- 
dise, (2) total merchandise. Analysis 
by individual items was limited to those 
articles for which there were sufficient 
data to constitute a good sample. Rea- 
sons were recorded for 1,560, or 93 per 
cent, of the total of 1,673 returns. Find- 
ings are indicated in the following 
tables: 


Summary 


The results of this survey show that 
more merchandise is returned because 
of “wrong size asked for by customer” 
than for any other reason. This cate- 
gory accounts for 38 per cent of all 
returns. The large volume of returns 
attributed by customers to this cause 
indicates that the general public could 
do much toward reducing the volume 
of returns. 


TABLE 3 


Percentage Distribution of Merchandise by Reason for Return 


= 
is 2. 3 
se ES aN 
Type of ss 3 #8 
Merchandise ee oe” 
a Eee 46 18 15 
STNG. Soca cs wees ou 40 24 8 
Neckwear ...........00.. 10 36 iil 
ee TT CRC ERT ee 36... Z:.15 
NE Sa os se bas acts 48 19 12 
NE haces aese keane 40 21 8 
MPGUURWORT . ow cess ebes Ss ww ZB 
nS aera 6) «(15 4 
Underwear ......6..8. 6. SF) 36 4 
Miscellaneous ........... 62 3 7 
All merchandise ......... 38 19 ii 
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“Customer’s change of mind” ac- 
counts for the next largest group of 
reasons. Neckwear, hosiery, pajamas, 
and shirts are the items in which change 
of mind occurs most frequently. 

“Sent on approval” ranks third and, 
significantly enough, accounts for less 
than one third as many returns as 
“wrong size asked for.” 

All the other reasons together totaled 
only 32 per cent of the total, or less 
than the one group, “wrong size asked 
for by customer.” 


Reducing Returns 


The sales and returns of each sales- 
man should continue to be analyzed 
regularly to maintain these proportions 
and to determine the returns to be 
charged against his sales. Emphasis 
upon better salesmanship so that mer- 
chandise once sold will remain sold will 
probably result in equally great net 
sales volume per salesperson, and is 
more likely to create prestige for the 
store. Inattention to the requests of the 
customer, mental inertia, failure to get 
a clear understanding of the customer’s 
desires, and faulty analysis, if any, of 
the customer’s psychology are frequent 
causes of returns. It is suggested that 
every salesperson be able to tell cus- 
tomers, without hesitation, something 
about the construction of the merchan- 
dise being sold, whether it will stretch, 
or fade, or shrink, or warp, and to 
make certain suggestions concerning 
its care. 

Unfortunately, certain methods of 
compensating the sales force tend to 
encourage returns. This is true of com- 
mission payments and some forms of 
bonuses. Only those forms of compen- 


sation should be continued that do not 
lead readily into abuse. 


Enlisting Public Co-operation 


Since “wrong size asked for” is the 
most important reason for returning 
purchases, a considerable number of 
these returns could have been avoided 
if fittings had been insisted upon. Care- 
ful measurements before going to the 
store would aid greatly. 

“Customer’s change of mind” is 
probably the most difficult reason with 
which to deal. It is so intangible that 
no basis has been found on which to 
build a reduction program. Perhaps 
more emphasis upon the use of the 


‘ family budget would enable customers 


to determine their ability to meet the 
financial requirements of the projected 
purchase and decrease excessive re- 
turns on articles of high-unit value. 

Continuous effort is recommended to 
keep the public informed about the im- 
portance of cutting down on returns, 
of progress made toward this goal, and 
of changes in store policy that affect 
returns. In enlisting public co-opera- 
tion in reducing returns, the most im- 
portant step is to gain public confidence 
in the integrity of the proposal and to 
make customers realize that they are 
the ones who will benefit by the im- 
provement. Thus motivated, they will 
devote a little more effort to size con- 
siderations before coming to the store 
and to careful selection of merchandise 
while there. In this way, returns can be 
reduced materially, with increased satis- 
faction to the customer, as well as 
higher profits for the store and less 
wear-and-tear on store—customer rela- 
tionships. 
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Special Services for 
Latin-American Shoppers 


STEVEN J. SHAW 
Tulane University 


Early in the spring of 1954 a com- 
mittee of 100 businessmen in New 
York City, headed by Bernard Gimbel, 
introduced a novel campaign to stimu- 
late retail sales during the normally 
slow-selling summer months. The cam- 
paign was known as the Summer Festi- 
val, and co-operating retail merchants 
displayed Festival banners in their win- 
dows, reminding shoppers of the spe- 
cial merchandise values offered for 
their summer patronage. 

A special effort was directed at the 
tourist market. New York City, as the 
home of the United Nations and the 
center of many other world-famous at- 
tractions, draws thousands of summer 
visitors. To increase this influx of tour- 
ists, the Festival Committee persuaded 
several transportation companies to fea- 
ture reduced summer traveling rates. 
For unlike native New Yorkers, the 
visiting sightseers are relatively heavy 
spenders. 


Need for Linguists as Personal 
Shoppers 


While many of the city’s retail mer- 
chants marked their merchandise at at- 
tractive prices, few of them had the 
type of sales organization necessary to 
cash in on the tourist traffic from for- 
eign countries, where buying habits are 
completely different from ours. For- 
eign customers are slow, leisurely shop- 
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pers, demanding special attention from 
salespeople. Unlike Americans, foreign 
shoppers are not accustomed to self- 
service. Likewise, they despise the ag- 
gressive selling tactics of our clerks. 

To many foreign tourists shopping 
is a social affair. They like to chat while 
they make their purchases. Thus the 
department store atmosphere is ideal 
for their disposition. Several stores in 
the 34th Street area have adapted to 
this custom of foreign shoppers by 
maintaining staffs of linguists who are 
able to converse fluently with the visi- 
tors while escorting them from one 
department to another. While it is not 
uncommon for an escort to spend a 
whole afternoon with one customer, 
the size of the purchase may run from 
$50 to $1,000. Moreover, these stores 
have trained their sales forces to ring 
for a linguist when a foreign customer 
is observed to be having difficulty. 


Where Do Most Foreign Shoppers 


Come from? 


Whereas this year’s summer promo- 
tional campaign was aimed at tourists 
in general, a sounder marketing ap- 
proach would call for concentration of 
the publicity and advertising effort in 
the areas that are producing the most 
customers. A count of purchasers in 
the stores during the height of the tour- 
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ist influx should reveal the number of 
customers from each country. 

During the first two weeks of July, 
a study was conducted of tourist shop- 
pers at one of the 34th Street stores. 
The ground-floor manager kept a rec- 
ord of all foreign shoppers who bought 
merchandise. The following tabula- 
tions reveal the number of shoppers 
contributed by different countries : 


Analysis of foreign shoppers in a 
34th Street specialty store, sum- 
mer, 1954—by native country. 


Number 
of 
Country Shoppers 

Latin Amertan occlu ie ke 201 
WOE sive ieee. 57 
RTS hie PECRREH EY ona. 602 40 
| ae ee ree 31 
a ER i a 16 
, | BRAT bt eee 10 
Dominican Republic ........ 8 
BORN hy bear ane aaLe 7 
Se daa tare anaes eae 7 
Eee =r eee eee 6 
RES eee 5 
SEE MEMOS k.vc schweoncaper.o 4 
EOE SE ac cctclisetseees 4 
RES ae ee eer 3 
NES POE Ee ete eT a 3 

All other foreign countries......... 73 
CR ot ees ret. sg 27 
PS. ois nd bite kon BR © ote 12 
I aie 5 Wa Ss ac bese <i 9 
bas Chae Sins. keienta daca 7 
SN Ee a ke heed eu aeen das 6 
SE on chick's akc aa a5 0 co 5 
ee Saco. isi Sa degas'cds 4 
NS PEs Cre one oer 3 


Latin-American Customers 
Buy in Quantity 


The following is a list of apparel 
items most frequently purchased by 


Latin-American customers showing the 
quantity of each that is commonly pur- 
chased : 


Average quantity purchased by 
Latin-American customers. 


Quantity 
Purchased 
Type of at One 
Merchandise Time 
Pee wins Alin 554 C0 Ree 
POE suis 606 cade bad wees 1 or 2 dozen 
NS ORO TOT See 8 to 10 dozen 
ee ee rar See 2 to 4 dozen 
Speer Weare pser ber eatin 1 or 2 dozen 
Conclusions 


Further studies along the lines of 
this survey should be made to uncover 
valuable information for promotional 
and merchandising purposes. 

To cash in on the patronage of the 
foreign customer, more stores should 
organize staffs of linguists to act as 
personal escorts. 

If the preponderance of Latin- 
American shoppers can be interpreted 
as reflecting the existing pattern for the 
whole of New York City, then cer- 
tainly a large portion of future pub- 
licity efforts should be aimed at these 
countries. While Colombia leads all 
other Latin-American countries in the 
number of shoppers in one store, a 
check of the Personal Shopping Bu- 
reau in another store indicated that 
Brazilians were the principal foreign 
customer. Still another store is attract- 
ing a majority from the Philippine 
Islands. 

Moreover, the importance of the 
Latin-American shoppers is not fully 
revealed by their numbers. In the prin- 
cipal store studied, Latin-American 


(Continued on page 188) 
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The Honor Roll in Retailing at 
New York University 


CHARLES M. EDWARDS, JR. 
Dean, New York University School of Retailing 


A Roster of America’s Retailing Leaders 





Albert M. Greenfield 


For more than thirty years the New 
York University School of Retailing 
has been honoring leaders in retailing 
from all parts of the country by con- 
ferring upon them honorary member- 
ship in the Alpha Chapter of the Eta 
Mu Pi Fraternity. Founded in 1922 in 
the New York University School of 
Retailing, Eta Mu Pi has grown into a 
national organization. The only frater- 
nity of its kind in the field of retailing, 
the Alpha Chapter of Eta Mu Pi grants 
honorary membership only to those 
who have made noteworthy contribu- 
ttons to the ethics, the science, and the 
practice of retailing. 
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When it awards honorary member- 
ship to men and women of outstanding 
accomplishment in retailing, the Eta 
Mu Pi Fraternity presents to each re- 
cipient a written citation that sum- 
marizes some of the major facts about 
his achievements. In the belief that the 
careers of these distinguished mer- 
chants will prove interesting and inspir- 
ing to its readers, the JOURNAL OF 
RETAILING plans to publish in each 
issue, beginning with the present one, 
one or more of these citations. This 
will serve a twofold purpose: (1) It 
will call well-deserved, wider attention 
to the attainments of some of the fore- 
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most business leaders of our day and 
(2) it will provide a cumulative source 
of information about retailers for ref- 
erence purposes. 

Chosen for recognition in this issue 
is: 


Albert M. Greenfield 


To some people the name of Albert 
M. Greenfield signifies a prominent re- 
tailer. To others, it implies an influen- 
tial real-estate broker, banker, hotel 
owner, transportation official, political 
leader, college trustee, public-spirited 
citizen, philanthropist. To all, it refers 
to a man of limitless versatility, wide 
interests, and boundless energy, who 
has achieved notable success in many 
fields. 

Mr. Greenfield demonstrated excep- 
tional initiative and resourcefulness at 
an early age. While attending the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, he began to 
work as a real-estate dealer. By the 
time he was twenty-six, he had estab- 
lished a business that was to become, 
under his leadership, one of the largest 
real-estate ownership and management 
firms in the country, the Albert M. 


Greenfield Company, Inc. Thereafter, 
instead of resting on his laurels, Mr. 
Greenfield turned his attention to an- 
other field, banking. In 1928, he 
founded the Bankers Securities Corpo- 
ration. 

Although he suffered serious losses 
in the crash of 1929, Mr. Greenfield 
was not deterred. Instead, he set out to 
rebuild his fortunes. In the 1930’s he 
acquired the City Stores Company and 
initiated a reorganization of the firm. 
In subsequent years he assumed the di- 
rection of other stores and store groups, 
including more than 70 department and 
specialty stores, as well as the 300 
stores of the Loft Candy Corporation. 
Today, besides supervising his real- 
estate, banking, and retailing interests, 
he plays a key role in the management 
of various other businesses. 

Despite his countless business com- 
mitments, Mr. Greenfield has found 
time to make significant contributions 
to the welfare of his city, his state, and 
his country through his work for civic, 
educational, and charitable groups. In 
so doing, he has become one of the 
country’s foremost citizens, as well as 
one of its leading business executives. 





The Farmers’ Markets 


(Continued from page 174) 


than run the risk of selling a handful 
of fair-traded items at a cut price. 
When fair-traded merchandise is car- 
ried, it is bought in small lots or at dis- 
tress sales, thereby making it difficult 
for manufacturers to pursue and en- 
force the law against offenders. 

To the merchant who has lost sales 
and to the manufacturer whose mer- 
chandise has been price cut, farmers’ 
markets seem a menace. They do serve 


a community function, however, in pro- 
viding another outlet for low-end mer- 
chandise. 

As one leader in the farmers’ market 
industry puts it, the case is not one for 
extermination through legislation but 
for internal policing by the markets 
themselves. According to this source, 
there are many weaknesses that must be 
eliminated before the markets can con- 


(Continued on page 186) 
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Book Notes* 


A Guide to Modern Management Meth- 
ods, by Perrin Stryker and the 
Editors of Fortune. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1954, 300 pages. $3.50. 


In recent years, the processes and problems 
of management have been the subject of study 
by many groups, including management itself. 
Since the end of World War II, management 
methods and the approach of management to 
its problems have changed considerably. Over 
the past few years, Fortune magazine has 
been studying new management techniques 
and has presented an analysis of some of 
these in a series of articles that appeared in 
the monthly publication. This book expands 
on these management articles and presents 
them in an integrated form. 

The book covers such management areas 
as: executive development, planning and con- 
trol, communications, participation, and ex- 
ecutive compensation and retirement. After 
giving the background of the problem, the 
authors cite examples from business to show 
the techniques used by different companies in 
arriving at a solution. As a result, the book 
provides a highly interesting picture of mod- 
ern management methods. It should be an ex- 
cellent source book for management courses. 
In addition, it could well provide the stimulus 
for retail executives to act upon some of their 


management problems. 
Hans E. Krusa 


Art and Everyman, by Margaret H. 
Bulley. London: B. T. Batsford, 
Ltd., 1952. 2 vols. Four pounds, 
four shillings, ad net (both vol- 
umes ). 


True discernment in matters of art is not 
the monopoly of the professional but the 
birthright of every man. The aim of this 
book is to reveal this birthright to the ordi- 
nary man so that he will be able to discrimi- 
nate vetween the true and the counterfeit in 
art. 


* Unless otherwise noted, book notes were pre- 
pared by T. Dart Ellsworth. 
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The book is divided into two volumes. It 
employs the visual and comparative methods 
of presentation. The hundreds of illustrations 
are arranged to lead the eye, through con- 
trast and comparison, to respond to true art— 
art that reflects values that endure. Vol- 
ume I deals with the home and its furnish- 
ings; Volume II, with painting and sculpture. 
The second volume also includes a discussion 
of architecture and lesser arts, with descrip- 
tions and illustrations of the text designed to 
assess the validity of works of art. 

Miss Bulley has taught or examined art for 
the Oxford Extension Delegates and was 
a member of Lord Govell’s (Government) 
Committee of Art and Industry. 


Business Education Films. New York: 
Business Education Films, 20 
pages. Free. 


This 1954-1955 catalogue lists more than 
160 titles of rental films, most of which are 
of interest to retailers and business educators. 
The titles are listed under Retailing, Sales- 
manship, Vocational Guidance, Economics, 
Consumer Education, Home Economics, Per- 


sonnel Management, and others. 
Paul E. Smith 


Consumer Behavior, The Dynamics of 
Consumer Reaction, sponsored by 
the Committee for Research on 
Consumer Attitudes and Behavior, 
edited by Lincoln H. Clark. New 
York: New York University 
Press, 1954, viii+ 128 pages. $4.00. 


The Committee for Research on Consumer 
Attitudes and Behavior was formed in the 
belief that consumers cannot be understood as 
mere “preference machines,” their wishes to 
be deterrr‘ned by answers to simple “yes” or 
“no” questions or records of their purchasing 
behavior. More understanding of the values 
and desires that move them is needed, the 
committee felt—and in this folio-sized book, 
their first publication, their views are amply 


(Continued on page 184) 
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Adaptation of Role Playing to Sales 

Training 

(Continued from page 152) 
memorize a set of principles ; nor is he 
coached in methods which may have 
worked for some other salesman but 
seem artificial to him. On the contrary, 
the training is specifically designed for 
each participant. 

The aim of this training is to get the 
salesman himself to look over and 
evaluate his own method, his use of 
merchandising materials, his conversa- 
tion approach, and the reaction of 
others as he talks to them. The ulti- 
mate aim or goal of such method is to 
give the salesman self-understanding— 
an awareness of his own feelings and 
attitudes and the feelings of others 
when he approaches them in specific 
ways. 


Role-Reversal Technique 


As the procedure for role playing is 
developed, it might prove possible to 
use an additional technique known as 
role reversal. When this technique is 
employed, the two participants in the 
role-playing situation exchange posi- 
tions. In other words, the seller be- 
comes the buyer. When each salesman 
is forced to play the part of the person 
who is putting up sales resistance, he 
is able to get a further insight into the 
effect of the things said or done. Being 
forced to play the role of buyer also 
enables the salesman to get a better 
grasp of the buyer’s attitude and of 
the extent to which it has been de- 
veloped or changed. 

Often a salesman grows stale in his 
attitudes and approaches. If he has no 
chance to evaluate the effectiveness of 
his selling, he finds it very difficult to 


change techniques which have become 
habitual. On the other hand, the sales- 
man who can size people up, develop 
a variety of skills, and learn to under- 
stand himself and others better, can 
increase his effectiveness. Where the 
role-playing method has been tried, 
sales effectiveness has increased in 
varying degrees, depending on the in- 
terest of the salesmen, their own flexi- 
bility of attitude, and the extent to 
which they feel that they can improve. 
For instance, in a study of medical 
retailers at Johnson & Johnson re- 
cently, it was reported that salesmen 
undergoing such training got “a shot 
in the arm” and built better sales rec- 
ords. Results were reflected in sales 


- production. 


Role playing should bring out weak- 
nesses in sales techniques or methods. 
When the salesman understands that 
training methods are developed to pro- 
vide him with a survey of the way he 
works and the effectiveness of his meth- 
ods, his own attitude toward training 
becomes positive. It is at this point 
that real improvement becomes possible. 





Book Notes 
(Continued from page 183) 


demonstrated. Definitive answers are not 
attempted but exploratory studies reflect the 
interdisciplinary approach of the committee 
and range over a variety of problems con- 
nected with consumer decision and choice. 
William H. Whyte, Jr., assistant managing 
editor of Fortune, discusses the shape of con- 
sumer values and attitudes of the future, as 
demonstrated by the emergence of a new kind 
of America—the “organization man” who is 
living in a new kind of suburb, as exempli- 
fied by Park Forest, Illinois. Nelson Foote, 
assistant professor of sociology and director 
of the Family Study Center at the University 
of Chicago, suggests ten hypotheses that may 
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illuminate aspects of consumer behavior previ- 
ously neglected. He suggests that the re- 
searcher and his employer have more to gain 
from cultivating the autonomy of the con- 
sumer than from discouraging or frustrating 
it. “The researcher of the future,” he points 
out, will “participate with the consumer in 
the orderly development of consistent pat- 
terns of choice. His role would not be that 
of a bird dog engaged in sniffing out unsatu- 
rated markets; it would be the much more 
professional—and even artistic—role of ex- 
perimentation in the creative development of 
markets. Instead of simply boosting sales, he 
could simultaneously help make distribution 
more effective and thus continue to justify his 
services.” 

Other significant sections include a study 
of house purchasing and a panel discussion 
on the technical problems of measuring 
preferences. 

With its new approach, its new techniques, 
and its dynamic style, this book is a valuable 
tool for the researcher of the present—a 
“must” for the researcher of the future. Read- 
ing it may also prove a stimulating experi- 
ence to the average retailer or consumer not 
primarily interested in research. 

Sallie Sewell 


The Department Store, Its Origins, 
Evolution and Economics, by 
H. Pasdermadjian. London: New- 
man Books, 1954, 217 pages. 16 
shillings. 


In his latest work, Dr. Pasdermadjian, 
General Secretary of the International Asso- 
ciation of Department Stores, presents a 
thought-provoking analysis of the department 
store. He uses’ the historical approach 
throughout. 

In the first two chapters he describes the 
origin and growth of department stores. In 
other chapters devoted to the social and 
economic influences of the department store, 
he attempts to show the considerable influence 
of department stores on all forms of retailing 
and on the buying habits of the population 
in general. 

The last chapter, which discusses the fu- 
ture of the department store, suffers perhaps 
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from the author’s apparent assumption that 
the postwar years have been completely 
abnormal. Still, many of the ideas set forth 
are provocative and thoughtful. His atti- 
tude toward a more realistic appraisal of the 
costs of promotion and service is especially 
rewarding. 
This book should be required reading for 
all retailers and students of retailing. 
Richard E. Westervelt 


The Handbook of Basic Economic 
Statistics. | Washington, D.C.: 
Economic Statistics Bureau. $48 
per year, $5.75 per issue. 


This monthly Handbook is a private publi- 
cation containing key statistical and economic 
data collected through the research facilities 
of the U.S. Government. The statistics in- 
clude such information as employment, pay- 
roll, earnings, price indexes, retail sales, 
foreign trade, and indexes of industrial pro- 
duction which are issued by the government. 

Each issue recapitulates each data series 
from its beginning, some of which go back 
to 1913. This gives the reader the advantage 
of locating historical data or identifying 
long-term trends without referring to back 
issues. Each new Handbook replaces all 
previous issues and supplements. 

Evelyn‘ D. Fraser 


History of The Graduate ‘School of 
Business, Columbia University, by 
Thurman W. Van Metre. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1954, 124 pages. $2.50. 


Here is a definitive history of the Columbia 
University Graduate School of Business. It 
traces the development of the school from 
its beginnings in 1916 with a staff of 11 
members and 61 students to the present day, 
when its staff numbers 30 professors and 
instructors and 40 part-time teachers and its 
student body totals several thousands. It also 
tells how the school was founded, how it was 
transferred from undergraduate to graduate 
status, and how its current program evolved. 


(Continued on page 187) 
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Chain Store Human Relations 
(Continued from page 167) 


The two women supervisors found 
conditions in the world and the store 
satisfactory. One felt no need for a 
human relations training course and 
had no constructive suggestions to 
offer. The other discussed the tension 
aroused when a salesgirl waited on a 
customer out of turn. She gave and 
received compliments. This process, 
she felt, boosted morale. Two of the 
full-time salesgirls envisioned an in- 
secure world. All three were happy in 
the store. Two of them felt no need 
for a human relations course. Cranki- 
ness, impatience, and refusal to recog- 
nize priority were recounted as cus- 
tomer difficulties. The need for more 
mutual consideration and for more 
praise from the supervisors was indi- 
cated. The four part-time girls had no 
real grievance against the world and 
found working in the store pleasant. 
Two were taking a human relations 
course in high school, and a third found 
it desirable. Among customer difficul- 
ties cited by this group were the desire 
of all customers to be waited on at one 
time, their failure to read signs on the 
counters, insistence upon priorities in 
service, failure to count change, and 
general impatience. In these instances 
the girls felt their talking “nice” and 
smiling helped. All of them said that 
more praise from the supervisors would 
be welcome. Another suggestion was 
that a weekly store-wide conference on 
how to improve sales should be held 
fifteen minutes before closing. 


Conclusion 


The description of the study has 
been purposely detailed so that it might 


serve as a guide for future studies. It 
has suggested a rationale for human 
relations in an industrial situation and 
has indicated relationships that exist 
in the particular store involved. Per- 
haps its most significant contribution is 
the suggestion for the need to establish 
on-the-job, in-the-store human relations 
training courses. In the interest of 
greater efficiency, which is based on 
worker satisfaction, a movement in this 
direction is strongly indicated. 





The Farmers’ Markets 
(Continued from page 182) 


sider themselves a mature type of re- 
tailing. Basically, he declares, the prin- 
ciples of low-cost merchandising are 
sound and are a necessity in today’s 
community. 

The initial action taken by new- 
comers in the market field has been to 
remove the term “farmers’”’ from their 
title. They call themselves marts, “mer- 
chandise marts,” or other names that 
do not connote the ill will that goes with 
the over-all classification, “farmers’ 
markets.”’ Similarly, the newer market 
owners are building modern, sanitary 
buildings and striving for a higher type, 
more stable merchant as tenant. They 
are also striving to improve the over-all 
quality of merchandise. Operators con- 
tend that the appeal of their establish- 
ments is found in low-priced goods. 
Though they admit that this type of 
business, which undersells the conven- 
tional retailer, will result in poor rela- 
tions with their competitors, they argue 
that as long as they retail merchandise 
at legitimate and popular prices hon- 
estly, there will be a strong public de- 
mand for their continuance. 
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Book Notes 
(Continued from page 185) 


Human Relations in Action, by H. Ed- 
mund Bullis and Cordelia W. 
Kelly. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1954, 86 pages. $1.5Q 


In simple terms, the authors of this book 
provide a background for understanding the 
problem of human relations. Without being 
technical in any sense of the word, they dis- 
cuss elements of “getting along” with people. 
They stress the importance of “knowing 
yourself” and show how this knowledge can 
improve the art of living together. 

At the close of each short chapter on such 
subjects as “Learning to Be Likable” and 
“Making and Keeping Friends,” for instance, 
there is a set of questions. The questions are 
designed to serve as a springboard for a dis- 
cussion group, in which the members will 
attempt to work out their own solutions 
through thinking and talking about the every- 
day problems of life. ; 

Hans E. Krusa 


Lewis Merchandise Control Kit, by 
R. Duffy Lewis. New York: Fair- 
child Publications, Inc., 1954. 
$5.00. 


The “kit” includes (1) a revised copy of 
Mr. Lewis’ book, How to Keep Merchandis- 
ing Records and (2) a set of 10 different 
forms in an assortment of 185 sheets. The 
text explains how to use the several forms 
which have been designed to help a retailer 
control his merchandise stocks. Large and 
small retailers should find the “kit” adaptable 
to their operations. 

Mr. Lewis is Vice President and General 
Merchandise Manager, Alexander’s Depart- 
ment Store, New York City. 


The Lilly Digest of the 1953 State- 
ments of 1,343 Retail Drug-Stores. 
22d annual ed.; Indianapolis: Eli 
Lilly and Company, 1954. 


Prepared from the 1953 statements of in- 
come and expenses of 1,343 individually 
owned retail drugstores located in all parts 
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of the United States, this book shows in 
detail how gross margins and profits rise 
with prescription increase. It has useful blank 
charts for the retailer to use in comparing 
his store with others in regard to salaries, 
rent, maintenance expense, cost of merchan- 
dise sold, turnover of stock, and average mer- 
chandise investment, as well as blank charts 
for recording prescription records for the 
year, 

A total of 739 drugstores supplied complete 
data on prescription business. For the past 
fifteen years the Lilly Digest has shown a 
steady rise in average prescription sales and 
in ratio of prescription sales to total sales. 
Since 1937 average sales for the drugstores 
reporting have tripled, while prescription 
sales have increased nearly 600 per cent. 


On Education and Freedom, by Harold 
Taylor. New York: Abelard- 
Schuman, 1954, 320 pages. $3:50. 


Controversial issues in contemporary Amer- 
ican education are discussed in a provocative 
and interesting manner. Issues examined 
range through academic freedom, the liberal 
arts curriculum, the attack on modern art, 
the education of commerce, and progressive 
education. Retailers and other businessmen 
who are interested in community affairs 
should find this book rewarding reading. 

The author is President, Sarah Lawrence 
College. 


Private Enterprise and Public Policy, 
by Melvin Anshen and Francis D. 
Wormuth. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1954, xiv plus 
742 pages. 


The intricate problem of governmental re- 
lations to business in the American free 
enterprise society is examined in detail. 
Major topics discussed and illustrated by 
selected problems include (1) government 
agencies and their functions, (2) techniques 
of governmental action, (3) public policy in 
special areas, (4) governmental regulatory 
policies, and (5) the impact of control of 
industry. 
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Mr. Anshen is associated with Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and Mr. Wormuth 
is with the University of Utah. 


Management in the Home, by Lillian 
M. Gilbreth, Orpha Mal Thomas, 
and Eleanor Clymer. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 1954, 
241 pages. $3.95. 


Scientific management has paid dividends 
to industry. This book shows how the appli- 
cation of the same principle can be made 
profitable in the operation of a household. 
The authors show the homemaker how to 
make the best use of her money, time, and 
energy through the application of scientific 
methods. 

Budgeting, work simplification, time and 
motion study, flow process charts, preposi- 
tioning of materials, therblig symbols, the 
establishment of standards, job breakdowns, 
work centers, and modules are all terms 
familiar to the management engineer. The 
mystery has been taken out of these manage- 
ment techniques, and their use in the home 
is Clearly and practically presented. 

As in industry, so also in the home, it is 
possible to find easier and better ways of 
performing work; it may be difficult to get 
them used. 

Hans E. Krusa 


1954 Fact Book, prepared as a special 
service to the industry by Wen’s 
Wear magazine. New York: Fair- 
child Publications, 1954. Free. 


A comprehensive breakdown of the latest 
facts and figures covering the $5,855,000,000 
men’s and boys’ wear industries, this study 
shows how sales volume is distributed among 
the various types of retail outlets, as well as 
among the different categories of merchan- 
dise. Comparisons with previous years are 
included. 

Augmenting retail sales data are statistics 
covering manufacturers’ production and sales 
and the value of manufacturers’ shipments in 
the men’s and boys’ wear field. A compara- 
tive analysis of advertising in the three men’s 


wear magazines for the first six months of 
1954 is also included. 


1955 Diary. Chicago: The National 
Research Bureau, Inc., 1954. 


A useful leather pocket diary, including 
space for appointments, daily sales and ex- 
penses, this diary has a replaceable note pad 
in back and a slit for calling cards in front. 
It contains a helpful article, “Three Big Steps 
to Top Selling,” by! Jack Lacy, as well as 
such useful road data as telephone and tele- 
graph rates, names of popular hotels and 
restaurants in key cities, auto mileage be- 
tween Cities, state gasoline tax. It is com- 
pact and pocket sized. 





Latin-American Shoppers 
(Continued from page 180) 


customers purchased, on the average, 
five to ten times as much merchandise 
as Canadians or Europeans. The latter 
are largely souvenir shoppers, as Euro- 
pean apparel industries are as finely 
developed as American—and in the case 
of wool goods their product is superior 
to ours. 

In Latin-American countries, on the 
other hand, the apparel industry is not 
yet fully developed. Much is still 
custom-made or imported. For this 
reason, the visiting Latin-American 
shoppers are impressed with American 
values, and they purchase heavily. 
Some Latin-American vacationers 
finance part of their travel expenses by 
buying large quantities of wearing ap- 
parel which they then resell at substan- 
tially higher prices to their friends at 
home. Typically, a Latin-American 
customer might purchase a whole rack 
of dresses without bothering to check 
sizes. 
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RETAILERS! 
TEACHERS! 
STUDENTS! 


Here is an important new basic publication that puts a wealth of 
information at your fingertips . . . 





| Px] ore ene wmv 1,484. Selected Publications 
for Retailers 


compiled by the 
Research and Publications Division 
of the School of Retailing 











$2.00 per copy 





On important retailing topics from accounting and advertising to the teaching 
of retailing . . . plus an author’s index of important writers from Abrahams 
to ZuTavern. 


A carefully chosen listing of books and pamphlets published in the field since 
the beginning of the field’s literature, from Terry’s The Retailer’s Manual 
(1869) through the end of 1952... 


TOPIC CLASSIFICATIONS: 


Accounting and Finance Display and Packaging Plant, Equipment, and 
Advertising and Sales General Management Layout 
Promotion General Retailing Public Relations 
Chain Stores History Sales Management, Sales- 
Color, Design, and Fashion Interior Decoration manship 
Consumer Education Merchandise Information Small Stores 
Co-operatives Merchandise Management Specialized Stores 
Directories and Information Personnel and Training Teaching Methods, Course 
Sources Planning and Research Contents 


For your copy (or for copies of the other research studies listed on the inside front 
cover of this issue) write directly to: 


RESEARCH DIVISION 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF RETAILING 
WASHINGTON SQUARE NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 








Speed your Retailing Career! 
Take Evening Courses at 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF RETAILING 





Individual Courses Certificate Programs 


53 practical courses in merchandising, “Packaged” groups of courses in 10 © 
advertising, fashion, personnel, and man- major phases of store operations. Each © 
agement are offered to those who wish equips farsighted careerists with the © 
to gain specialized knowledge which vitally needed concepts and facts of the © 
will be of immediate assistance to them. particular field. 


Prepare for an Executive Career in any of these fields: 


. Buying and Merchandising of Fashions 

Buying and Merchandising of Home Furnishings 
. Advertising and Sales Promotion 

. Personnel Administration 

. Fashion 

. Interior Decoration 

Store Operation 

. Management of a Small Store 

. Chain-Store Merchandising 

. Accounting and Control 


1 
2. 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7. 
8 
9 


~ 
So 


WHO IS ELIGIBLE? High-school graduates or people over 21 years of age. WHO 
CONDUCTS THE COURSES? Widely known educators who are also researchers, 
consultants, and authors, plus a large evening staff of over forty successful practicing © 
business executives. WHAT ARE THE FEES? $20 per point (2 points to each © 
course), plus a University fee of $3 for less than 12 points. 


EVENING PROGRAMS LEADING TO BACHELOR’S AND MASTER’S DEGREES 
ARE ALSO GIVEN. 


REGISTRATION FOR SPRING 1955 TERM 
MONDAY, JANUARY 31, TO FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 4 
CLASSES BEGIN MONDAY, FEBRUARY 7 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF RETAILING 
100 Washington Square East, New York 3, N.Y. SPring 7-2000 
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